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THE LAST CHALLENGE 


By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


DRAWINGS BY CARL RUNGIUS 


came before its time, driving in sheets 

across the rotting snow, and after it 
there fell a bitter wind from the north. 
Underfoot, the herbage of the range lay 
cased in ice for many weary leagues, nor 
was there browse left uncovered in the bare 
foot-hills. It was a grim season, and the 
elk fell dying of starvation among their 
bands. By day and by night, driven by 
the pitiless gales, the great herds drifted 
ceaselessly, hunting the food they could 
not find, yet ever ranging and at every turn 
leaving behind the dead hulks of the vic- 
tims to mark the sorrowful way. Un- 
counted thousands fell in the open—or 
some, with that striving decency of all 
creatures of the wild, turned aside into the 
niches of the hills and there sought for 
secrecy to face the last mortal agony. 
They say that in the following summer 
time, their bones lay white like snow upon 
the desert’s dusty face in every gulch and 
gully of the range. It was a time when 
the patient coyote no longer waited, 
ringed about the dying thing, but hurried 
gorged from meal to meal, dining only on 
the best. So of the first horde that came 
down into the foot-hills with the gathering 
of the snows, only a few weakened bands 
returned to the high ground. 


|* the year of the great hunger, the rain 


The gale, flying down from the bald tops 
of the Tetons, swept through the hills, 


screaming like an eldritch thing and strove 
along the flat. The flying, frozen snow- 
dust blew like a cloud in its train, and 
staggered by the blast, the band huddled 
closer, their eyes red and streaming, and 
the clotted ice hanging to their hides. 
Overhead, the night sky gleamed with its 
myriad of lights, and above the sharp 
edges of the mountain’s shoulder stared 
the moon, its bland whiteness adding to 
the bitterness of cold. Again the blast 
roared down the passes; crooned sobbing 
away among the trees, and in the follow- 
ing lull, a wolf-pack howled upon the hill. 
The herd shook with a sudden movement, 
each wearied creature crowding upon the 
other. In the time when the hills were 
open—when there was strength and vigor 
among them, the one cry of a cowardly 
wolf-pack was not a thing to seize them 
with dismay; but now—there was no 
longer strength nor vigor in the band; 
starvation was among them and that was 
first of all to strike the key-note of many 
terrors to their hearts. The babbling cry 
of the hunter-wolf; the sharp, eager yelp- 
ing of the coyote; the croak of a raven in 
the trees—these were but requiems, each 
one running before the call of death. 
Terror shook them and with thudding 
hooves, they broke and fled through the 
darkness. 

There followed in their train a cow elk 
heavy with her young. Her front was bent 
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low to the wind, and bravely she fought 
her way along. Flying in their terror, 
the band strung out along the slope of the 
hills, clouded with the steam of their gag- 
ging breath, and the snow-dust drove 
flying high above. In full flight, they 
passed, stampeding, hunting sanctuary 
now; and in that mad race, the weaker 
swung fast to the rear. The cow was 
among them. In her ears was the terror 
of the wolf-cry, the sing-song babble of 
the hunting beasts; and then, keeping 
pace with hers, she saw a black shape 
loping along the crust. A mad fear shook 
her; she pressed on and still that inexor- 


able shadow kept abreast, watching, wait- / 


ing. Her breath roared, driven by terror 
and exertion; she edged away and sought 
to throw it off. But it was watching, 
waiting, its bright eyes gleaming in the 
night, drawing closer—closer to its be- 
leagured prey. There was a cry behind, 
a sudden uproar, a babel of sharp tongues 
-—some quarry she knew had been stricken 
in its flight, and around it, pressed close, 
like the litter to the she-bear, hung the 
black shapes of death. 

Her pursuer halted for an instant, 
looked back, and again raced on. He 
was running silent now and edging near. 
Death hung close to the cow-elk’s flank 
and she knewit. She ran as she had never 


The Antlers of His Prime, 


The Calf. 


run before; it sprang toward her and in 
the agony of the moment she threw her 
head in the air and struck. Something 
there was beneath her feet, a shapeless 
form, now, of fur and bone and gristle, and 
aflame with desperation, her sharp hooves 
struck again and still again. There it 
was beneath her feet, yelping and help- 
less; and spurning it away she fled, gasping 
and convulsed with terror, yet free. 

The band was gone. She heard it 
somewhere ahead, rushing through the 
night with a din of thudding feet, but the 

cow was too far 
spent to follow. 
Close at hand was 
a gully between the 
hills; and turning, 
she fled by this 
opening, till the 
cries of the wolf- 
pack and the thun- 
dering of the driv- 
en herd had passed 
into the silence of 
the distance. Be- 
fore her lay the 
open flat, new 
ground, an un- 
known land. But 
in that pitiless time, 
all was alike and 
she wandered on 
alone. Dawn found 
her far out in the 
open; and in the 
gathering light, she 
stood there, her 
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crest hung low, staring with dogged eyes 
at the outlook. 

Far beyond were the hills, lifting step 
upon step into the towering pinnacles of 
the Tetons. There were the upper passes 
where the bands ranged during the sum- 
mer months, the heights once of freedom 
and plenty, now hung about with un- 
broken palls of white. Grim and forbid- 
ding, they stared down upon the lower 
world, and the wind, whipping along their 
crests, mantled them with clouds of flying 
snow that only the sheep of the crags 
might face and live. Death lay there for 
whatever else might face them;.yet death 
lay everywhere. 

There was a rounded mound lying on 
the plain before her, and to this she 
drifted. Behind its bulk, she was sheltered 
from the wind, and so she stood in the 
dawn, swaying weakly on her feet. But 
as the light grew stronger, she nosed into 
the gale, sniffing, drawing her breath 
deeply, once more all a-quiver with life. 
There it was—she knew; the mound 
behind which she had halted in the night 
was fodder piled on high—a hay-stack set 
there by the rancher whose hut lay in the 
bend of the creek beyond. He had set a 
barrier, too, about his hay; but the cow, 
frantic with hunger, tramped it underfoot, 
and gorged. She ate till her ragged sides 
grew round, and then lay beside, almost 
too full to move, oblivious to the gale and 
the flying snow clouds, and hour after 
hour falling famished upon the stacked- 
up hay. It was her life and the life of the 
calf within her. At night, she wandered 
to the timber and again lay down to chew 
her cud, returning again by the morning. 
Thus the days passed. She had eaten 
heavily into the hay when the rancher 
came and found her at it. But his hasty 
bullet flew wide and she was gone. After 
that she came only by night, and as easily 
trampled down the barrier he had set 
again. Spring came, and only a little was 
Icft; but up among the hills was the cow, 
strong and life-renewed, and browsing, 
now, upon the green buds springing on 
every twig or delicately cropping at the 
green blades of tender grass springing 
from the hollows on the southern hill- 
sides. There in a thicket among the 
timber, she dropped her young, and the 
sun shown down upon it, gleaming 
warmly among the pinnacles of the Tetons. 
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It was a bull calf, but in no sense a thing 
of beauty. Its disproportionate legs tot- 
tered weakly when it walked; it was slat- 
sided and woefully hollow about the loins. 
Something it was to treasure and to guard 
and in a sense an heir to all the ages, pre- 
destined and quite beautiful to behold. 
So thought the cow, swaying over her 
young, her eyes suffused with all the ten- 
derness of crowning mother love. It was 
hers—hers all alone, and terror paid the 


The Spike Bull—His First Horns. 


price of her tenderness. Every unwonted 
sound among the hills, the cry of a night- 
bird, the roaring of the wind among the 
trees, the creeping of a mouse among the 
leaves—these and every other sound lent 
an agony to her heart. Dumb ignorance, 
the blessed calm of inexperience was an 
infant heritage for the weakling—yet not 
for long. Instinct came hard after its 
first few days, and first so bold and over- 
confident, skipping in its play, it took to 
sudden uneasy tremors, to falling flat like 
a hare in its form, hiding at every shadow 
and cringing at every sound. This was 
its real heritage from ages of unrest. It 
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was learning sadly and of the sadness of 
existence. There was growing forced upon 
its mind some sense of the bitter, primal 
fight for life. Caution followed upon the 
heels of its first few days of infancy— 
caution—care—suspicion—craft. In_ its 
heart was eternal fear, and no feeling of 
the complacent peace that affects man- 
kind in the heart of nature. Death 
lurked amid the thickets or on the open 
plain; the wind blew and death might be 
flying on its wings, or the night fell and 
destruction came enshrouded. Still there 
were times when it skipped upon the hill- 
sides, its infant animation outpassing all 
its terrors. 

Somewhere on the upper ground, the 
cow and her calf joined in with the moving 
herd. There were other calves in the 
band, many cows, a rabble of yearling 
bulls and over all, a trio, perhaps, of the 
bigger ones—royalties, each with a price 
set upon his head. In this milder season 
of summer, a time of peace, they slouched 
about together in stupid amity, yet waiting 
only for that one touch’ of frost to bring 
them to a sudden battle-frenzy. To- 
gether, they mounted into the heights, 
drifting by the way the thousands had 
gone before and reaching into those 
acclivities where the timber faded into a 
Jand of ragged stone and of terraces where 
the grass grew crisp and verdant to the 
edges of dizzy cliffs. Abreast of their 
way, the eagle flgdted in the clear, scanning 
the depths that lay hazy in the drop 
beneath; conies whistled from the crannies 
of the rock, and they, saw the sheep 
trafficking upon the verges of the abyss. 
Much the growing creature learned, and 
first of all, the sense of eternal danger. 
There were times, when without warning 
sound or shadow, the band closed in 
swiftly, bunching, its leaders on the alert 
and the weaker within the ring. Like 
the others, then, the youngling lifted its 
head and stared, its wet, black-brown 
muzzle trying on the wind to find the scent 
of terror. Yet as these fears passed one 
by one, it fell again to its unabated feeding 
—for its appetite grew apace; its activity 
ever enlarging. Under the lee of the 
mother cow, it whisked about, dancing on 
its stilts, though in its moments of wildest 
play never forgetful of the perils near— 
trying the breeze or whirling its ears like 
vanes to every quarter of the world. 
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There were times, too, when a sudden 
frenzy seized the herd, and it ran, due, 
perhaps, to some evil taint in the breeze 
or to some unwonted sound. Bruin, 
perchance, got between them and the 
wind, or it was some carrion creature 
prowling beyond its accustomed haunt. 


-Or there were times when the avalanche 


fell roaring from the mountain or a dead 
tree toppled on its base. By day, they 
sometimes wandered among the timber 
to lie down in its moist, cool depths, their 
dun bodies merging into the monotone of 
forest tints and all invisible but their 
flapping, mulish ears. Or again, they lay 
in the open, again and often rising to look 
about or to turn around in their beds. 
What little peace was theirs came in this 
season. 

The months passed and the calf grew. 
It changed its infant garb for one of sleek 
and genteel brown, and it felt in the vigor 
of the sharpened air the stirring spirit of 
the Fall. In the crisp night, it heard the 
hordes moving on the ridge and the call of 
bull to bull, the ringing challenges to the 
fray, and at these its heart was stirred 
anew. There was in its breast the lust 
to deeds of battle, unknown yet moving. 
It skipped again upon the hills, and with 
its puny voice echoed the bugling of the 
leaders of the herds. 

This season passed and it had grown 
stout. When the first snows of the dying 
year came upon the mountains it followed 
in the train of the herd bull and journeyed 
into the lowlands. It heard now the lift- 
ing cry of the wolf-pack and the blood- 
chilling scream of that yellow shape of 
death, the cougar, lurking on the game 
trails or waiting, perched upon a tree, 
sudden and violent destruction for the 
unwary. It learned, too, of the death that 
lies in the lust of the heart of man—the 
thirst to kill. On every side the herd was 
harried, and a season’s living taught the 
growing calf every form of death. Yet 
though it slunk with all its fellows from 
cover to cover, trafficking among the parks 
and thickets of the lower ground with 
heart uneasy, ever eager and suspicious, 
there was a certain growing majesty in its 
bearing, a sense of strength, of power in 
its form, that betokened coming grandeur. 

The winter was an evil one; again the 
weary fell by the way. The squalls swept 
down from the peaks with great, blinding 





Seeking Refuge from the Storm. 


shrouds of snow in the wake; the whole 
world turned white, and a heart-wearying 
blight of cold fell upon the land. By day 
and by night they were harried—first by 
the killing weather, again by the merciless 
creatures of the wild whose life lives only 
in death. A roaming, poaching band of 
tusk hunters ran upon them, a greasy, 
all-destroying pack, meaner, more heart- 
less than the starving wolves, killing, 
maiming, raging in a riot of death among 


The elk fled on all sides, 
and the echo of the shooting dinned from 


their numbers. 


every hill. Behind, the white plain was 
dotted with the forms of the dead; and the 
snow shone balefully red—redder than the 
glow of any storm-sun that ever set above 
the hills—all for the sake of some vulgar- 
ian’s vulgar vanity. Spring ended this 
carnival of death, and with the survivors 
the yearling again went up among the 
hills. It climbed till the thin airs burned 








Even the dreaded wolf is often worsted and trampled to death by the formidable forefeet of an enraged cow elk. 


within its nostrils and until its heart was 
like to burst. But up here among the 
cloud-fringed peaks was liberty—a free- 
dom from the terrors of the lower world. 
It had survived, too, one among the few 
—one among the last, the fittest, left to 
carry on the struggle, yet doomed in- 
evitably in the end to disappear. Where 
were the great bands of bygone times 

the multitudes that tracked their way upon 
the ranges? Where the myriad of former 


years? Here were the diminished few; 
lingering in a twilight of the past, relics 
ranging upon the brink of immolation. 


The young bull had grown now into a 


spike-horn. It passed fretfully that early 
stage when its horns lay soft in the velvet, 
and by the time they hardened on the 
pedicels, the sharp airs of the coming 
winter blew upon the range again. Once 
more it felt the spring of vigorous life, and 
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heard with growing passion the strongest 
call of Nature. Its voice rose in the night; 
or in the fog of the mornings blared from 
hill to hill. The challenges of the herd 
bulls mocked it to fury until it stamped 
the earth and roared defiance in its turn. 
On every bush and tree-bole, it whetted 
the glistening poignards of its horns, clear- 
ing the tattered velvet from the beams, 
and was red-eyed with passionate resolve. 
Its madness grew apace, until even the 
instinct of craft, suspicion and fear was 
overborne—reckless it rushed forth to the 
call to war. 

Upon a hill-crown across the gulches 
stood a master of the range, a great bull 
whose branching antlers rose like an 
abattis above his head. This over-lord 
of the herds arose in the morning fog, and 
trumpeted his challenge. .The young 
bull heard and answered, driving to the 
fore, his mane set forward and his neck 
gross and swelling from the rut. One 
call, and he launched down the hill, 
thrusting amid a riot of sound through 
the intervening thicket, and with whistling 
breath, came challenging to the challenger. 
Short and sharp was the fray. He 
launched himself upon the other, roaring, 
and passing the wide-spread guard, gored 
him upon the neck. It was a yeoman 
stroke, well struck, but its effect was well 
nigh disastrous to himself. Venting a 
roar—anguish in part, yet still of greater 
rage—the old bull fell upon the weakling 
and beat him down by sheer brutestrength. 
The first blow gored him cruelly; he was 
struck full in the face by the dog-tines and 
raked fore and aft upon the withers and 
neck by the sharpened points along the 
beams. It was his first real taste in life 
of pain, and it came near being his last. 
He tried to turn—to fly this mad bulk of 
rage, and was pressed sharply on either side 
by the encircling horns. Where was his 
vaunted courage now? It had gone—fled 
in a passion of fears, and ignominiously 
he ran, the victor thudding a violent tattoo 
upon his ribs till by superior agility he had 
turned and doubled, twisting in and out, 
in the end, escaping to a thicket where the 
other could not follow. That ended the 


season’s madness, so far as offering battle 
to bigger bulls was concerned, though 
under cloak of darkness, his voice was as 
mighty as the best, uttering challenge in 
answer to the challenger. 


Once, indeed, 
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he did fall afoul of another bull of equal 
size, but this fray through outside inter- 
ference came abruptly to an end. They 
had but tried the first few parries, this pair 
of disputants, when the herd bull, after 
trotting to and fro a while in growing ex- 
citement, all at once fell upon their flanks 
in sudden rage and put them both to flight. 
Thus the weeks passed, until by a sudden 
turn, all this uproar and contention among 
the herds was done, and they passed again 
among the openings of the hills quietly and 
at peace. 

Following this, came the reaction—the 
dejection of that bitter fight for life when 
the snow lay deep upon the world, and 
death hung upon their trail. Again the 
browse gave out along with herbage under- 
foot, and want and misery walked apace 
with the band. The scourge of Nature 
fell upon the weakest; only the strongest 
survived that war of extermination forces. 
The range had narrowed in—they were 
hemmed on every side, and step by step 
as the fight grew on in bitterness, their own 
resources failed. Once the band, in which 
the growing bull was now forging to the 
front, came down again into the cultivated 
land where the ranchers had stacked their 
winter hay. They gorged upon this 
bounty, revelling in the unexpected, but 
not for long. On their return, they were 
met by a fusillade of bullets; three of the 
foremost dropped in their tracks, and one 
was the mother cow, weltering on the snow, 
her last journey ended upon the range. 
They fled, wild with terror, yet only to 
face another form of death. Starvation 
waited on the hills; one death was like 
another in that time, and the memory of 
that feast hung above all else stupidly in 
their minds, while they stood about, help- 
less. So in the struggle had their native 
resource waned. They returned to the 
flat and found it guarded, and waiting, 
patient in despair, lingered till many more 
had dropped in their tracks. Then God’s 
mercy came in a shift of the wind to the 
south, and they went again to the hills. 

It was a sad company that climbed to 
the spurs that spring. The grown bull 
led the way. He had dropped his horns 
on the last snows, and robbed of this 
majesty, slunk along, his yellowed winter 
hide falling in patches from his lean ribs. 
He was a sorry fellow now, and alive to 
many terrors. But the spring’s reviving 
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bounty gave him some heart of grace, and 
he plucked up a certain selfish courage. 
Driven on every side, he became that 
greatest egoist of all, the wild thing fight- 
ing death at every turn. It was the devil 
take the hindmost in these days, and he was 
shifting for Self alone, always and only Self. 
He went crowding on his way,a swaggering 
bully, ever on guard for his own sweet 
safety, hectoring the weaker ones, surly 
and dominant and ever jealous of his 
place. In the rut that year he rose to the 
summit of his power. Wandering afar, 
the band came that season into a land of 
deep passes, of stupendous heights where 
the silences of Nature were broken only 
by the trumpet of the cataracts or the roar 
of the wind among the trees. Man 
seemed far away, and their own wild foes 
were hunting far below. Relieved a while 
of his terrors, the bull took unto himself a 
new majesty of power—force, royal and 
overmastering- coupled to a low, brute 
cunning. He ranged the parks, a master- 
ful thing, and sounded his challenges from 
every hill. The strength he had drawn 
from his mother, that year of the great 
hunger, was matched by few other bulls. 
Here in one of the open glades, he came 
at last upon another bull of equal size, and 
quiet fled before the fury of their battle. 
The two, their necks swelling and manes 
on end, crashed together, their breaths 
roaring, their eyes glittering and malig- 
nant. Around them were ringed the 
waiting herds, the cows looking mildly on, 
placidly careless of whoever won; the 
lesser bulls, trotting back and forth, 
simulating in their excitement the fury of 
the two. 

The ponderous antlers were locked 
together, and the two dun figures of might 
wrestled and fought across the open. 
Bloody froth stained their fronts, and 
their sinews cracked in effort. Grappled 
like wrestlers, they strove to crowd each 
other down, till in the end, the challenging 
bull was beaten off, and driven ignomin- 
iously away. But when the victor re- 
turned, weak from the struggle and the 
chase, he found new work for himself. 
There was mutiny in the ranks, and every 
lesser lordling had usurped some pre- 
rogative of the over lord. From then on, 
he was assailed on every side, and his days 
and nights were miserable from unending 
petty encounters. One after the other, 
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they kept him charging about the herd, 
fighting off the gallants that sought to cut 
out the choicest flowers of his flock; and 
his rage became terrible. He forgot all 
fear or caution, and his ringing bugle note 
awakened silences where even the wind 
seemed fearful of sound and whispered 
sighing faintly to the trees. He was a 
thing of fury—mad—overwhelming— 
grand. 

In those last days, the great elk ranged 
the mountain, the fittest survivor in that 
survival of the fittest, triumphant yet 
doomed. Destruction was creeping nearer 
—destruction persistent because of his 
very grandeur. Overhead lay the sky 
cloudless—a deep pacific blue in whose 
unfathomable reaches a bird of prey 
soared, drifting in languorous circles. 
It drooped anear, its eye fixed upon a dot 
creeping laboriously along the mountain’s 
steep. Again the bull challenged and 
hoarse with rage, answered the empty 
echoes of its own voice flung back from 
the cliffs. Only the eagle aloft saw the 
coming of the tragedy—that painstaking 
figure following on the track, climbing 
slowly, patiently along and clinging like 
a stoat, hunting, to the cover of every bush. 
The silences rang with the challenge— 
beckoned on this creeping death. There 
was the treacherous wind, once the herald 
of every passing danger, now added to the 
agencies of doom. It blew down the pass, 
away from the challenging bull; the brush 
rustled and a twig cracked smartly—high 
warning at another moment, but now un- 
heard. 

Thus was working out once more the 
eternal symbolism of Nature—destruc- 
tion, predestined and absolute. Time, 
through all its countless ages, had toiled 
step by step onward toward the final 
moment, each year creeping patient upon 
the other’s heels. Yet with all, who in the 
lust of killing halts to take account? 
Pride touched the man and his eye glis- 
tened. In his thought was no sense of 
this utter destruction; no reminder of the 
slow ages piecing, bit by bit together, this 
sorry climax to it all. Nor had he mind 
of the doomed quarry’s long struggle to 
endure, nor of the fierce trials of its kind 
to survive. He had matched, instead, 
trained intelligence against a mere brute 
instinct; and winning there was the prize! 
The moment’s whim—inexorable,  or- 
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dained—had come fore-called as the in- 
strument of destiny to work its own ap- 
pointed end. Today went back to for- 
gotten yesterday; he quivered with the 
passion of that first primal lust to kill, 
the undying instinct of the fittest. It 
old, old almost as the rocks 

him—as the hills on which he 
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trod—the desire and power to destroy. 
Time’s two extremes touched one another 
there. 

Silence—a moment’s lull—then a flash 
—a spurt of smoke! The mountains 
shook with the echo. . Death—the in- 
evitable end: the great elk pitched forward 
across a log, fell, and was still. 








STEAMING UNDER WATER 





By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 


war is a success after fully three 

hundred years of experiment, and 
may now be described as a well-nigh per- 
fect defensive weapon. When the boat 
becomes as efficient in offense as it now is 
in defense then it will be time to declare 
that naval warfare has been revolution- 
ized. 

At present the submarine boat seems to 
make further improvement of massive 
harbor fortifications almost unnecessary. 
One or more of these “‘sea devils” guard- 
ing a fort will not only insure protection 
to that port, but will be sufficient to pre- 
vent a blockade. No great warship would 
dare approach nearer than twenty miles 
of a port where submarine vessels of the 
present type are on guard. In addition 
to all this, the general acceptance of these 
boats by the great navies of the world as an 
essential part of their fighting outfit seems 
to make the further development of tor- 
pedo boats and torpedo destroyers unde- 
sirable. The present torpedo boat is a 
mere cockle shell. It has never done any- 
thing until the present Russo-Japanese 
war but to cause a fright. It is without 
any protection except its great speed. 
The smallest missile on a modern warship, 


A T last the submarine boat for use in 
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if well placed, might cause its immediate 
destruction. 

On the other hand, the submarine is a 
torpedo boat, one might say, that is ab- 
solutely protected. This protection lies 
in its invisibility. It is a kind of protec- 
tion that incites a feeling of terror in the 
mind of the enemy, a moral force that racks 
nerves and demoralizes the most potent 
force in warfare, the ‘‘human equation.” 

That the submarine has come to stay 
is proved by the fact that Great Britain, 
the strongest naval power in the world, 
and once the most bitter opponent of this 
type of vessel, has adopted them—and to 
the United States belongs the credit, and 
to John P. Holland the distinction of mak- 
ing these boats a success. England has 
simply adopted the American designs, and 
it is of more than passing interest to note 
that the American and English boats seem 
to be vastly superior to the French vessels. 

There are few more interesting stories 
than that dealing with the final success of 
these boats. It is a story of enormous and 
at times hopeless discouragement, of 
duplicity, of bitter prejudice, of unfair 
hostility for decades, on the one hand, and 
of intense devotion to science and patri- 
otic instincts on the other. Some of the 

















opposition has been honest, born of con- 
servatism; a large part of it has been dis- 
honest, prompted by a stubborness not to 
believe evident truth; some of it has been 
cowardly, engendered by a positive fear 
to serve in such vessels. 

The submarine warship of today is 
simply an enlarged torpedo. Instead of 
being automatic in action it is guided by 
human intelligence, and is able to dis- 
charge a miniature copy of itself, the 
ordinary torpedo of war, at a target with 
almost complete assurance of safety for 
itself. Indeed, it was the perfection of 
the automatic Whitehead torpedo that 
paved the way for the final success of the 
submarine boat. The torpedo showed 
that it was easy and safe to navigate 
beneath the water; that a fixed depth could 
be secured without difficulty; that it was 
possible to steer in a straight line; that a 
boat could be made to dive like a fish, and 
that it was not necessary to let it settle 
beneath the surface on an even keel. 

If anyone has been down in the engine- 
room of an ocean liner, he is in a similar 
position to one sailing in a submarine boat. 
The machinery of a liner is under water; 
the man in the submarine boat is under 
water in the engine-room of a smaller 
craft, that is all. He can see the water 
through the dead eyes; he can see the 
floor, to use an ordinary word, rise and 
fall, but it is scarcely different from the 
rising and falling of a liner’s machinery 
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room when she plunges and rises in a 





heavy sea. In a submarine the plunging 
and rising is only occasional and is regu- 
lated at will. The submarine, however, 
never rolis. 

It is about four years ago that the 
United States really got its first successful 
submarine boat, the Holland. More than 
ten years before that, William C. Whitney, 
as Secretary of the Navy, started a move- 
ment that brought this boat into existence. 
For several years the Holland Company 
spent money freely, fully half a million 
dollars, before it sold this boat to the 
government for $150,000. Improvements 
have been made and the permanent char- 
acter of such vessels has been practically 
settled since then. Further improvements 
will be along the line of speed. Not until 
there is a great advance in this respect 
and such boats are able to act indepen- 
dently and maintain their crews in com- 
fort, will they be of large use offensively. 

The new submarines of the United 
States, such as the Moccasin and Adder, 
are in round numbers sixty-four feet long 
as against fifty-four for the Holland. 
They are twelve feet in diameter, an in- 
crease of nearly two feet over the Holland. 
Their displacement is 104 tons when run- 
ning light as against fifty-four for the 
Holland and one hundred and twenty 
tons when submerged to the Holland’s 
seventy-four tons. The electric power for 
running under water shows no increase, 
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being seventy horse-power from a storage 
hattery of sixty cells. 

It is doubtful if submarine boats will 
ever be made any larger than at present. 
Ship designers have found that in order 
to make a boat steer up and down easily, 
it must be only from five to six times as 
long as its diameter. Now a submarine 
boat’s diameter can hardly be more than 
twelve feet, for the reason that it must be 
able to work in from twenty to thirty feet 
of water and must have a clearance from 
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right or left. The rudder and screw are 
protected by a huge round ring of steel, 
to protect them in case the boat touches 
bottom or strikes some obstruction. A 
little forward of the centre is a turret about 
two feet high, in which the upper part of 
the captain’s body is protected as he steers 
the vessel; through little slits, covered with 
heavy glass, he can see as the boat runs in 
what is known as the awash condition and 
also when the boat is brought to the sur- 
face as it rises from a submerged condition 
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the bottom and also be covered with water. 
Consequently it cannot have a diameter 
of much more than twelve feet, and it 
follows that the length must not be more 
than seventy feet at the most. It is 
probable that the dimensions of the 
American boats are about correct, con- 
sidering the work that has to be done. 
The fish shape is necessary to secure diving 
facility. In the midship section the craft 
is practically round. 

On the outside such a vessel has the 
ordinary three-bladed screw at the stern, 
and the usual rudder for steering to the 


to take an observation. The bow is cov- 
ered by a hood-like contrivance which is 
thrown back to let the water into the tor- 
pedo chamber so as to let it float before 
it is forced out on its errand of destruc- 
tion. There isa horizontal diving rudder 
on each side of the boat near the stern, 
and ventilator tubes are thrust up to se- 
cure fresh air when the vessel is on the 
surface. 

The interior is different from any other 
craft afloat. There are two engines for 
propulsion, one a gas engine for running 
on the surface and awash, when a con- 
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stant supply of fresh air for combus- 
tion purposes is taken into the boat easily, 
and the other is an electric motor for run- 
ning submerged, when it is impossible to 
secure a supply of oxygen. There are 
tanks for compressed air to discharge the 
five torpedoes that the vessel has as its sole 
weapons of attack, and to blow out its 
ballast tanks that are allowed to fill with 
water when the vessels are running sub- 
merged. The heavy storage battery for 
electric propulsion and lighting is in the 
centre of the vessel, and directly over it 
the captain stands as he pokes his head up 
into the turret. Under this battery is the 
main ballast tank, and forward and back 
are ballast trimming tanks. 

The tanks for the gasoline for the gas- 
engine are situated in the bow so as to be 
as far away as possible from the sparks 
of the engine and thus lessen the dangers 
of an explosion. Then there are all sorts 
--of guages, the most important being 
probably the one that shows the exact 
depth at which the craft is running. 
There are tubes to carry off the fumes 
from the gasoline tanks and the storage 
batteries, thus lessening the dangers of 
explosions, such as have occurred from 
these causes. Indeed, the improved venti- 
lation constitutes one of the advances of 
the new boats over the Holland. There 
are guages also to allow the compressed 
air to escape into the boat and supply 
fresh air to the crew when the atmosphere 
inside has become vitiated, but this means 
of obtaining fresh air has been seldom 
used because the air remains good enough 
to use, although somewhat stuffy, for sev- 
eral hours under water. 

The crew of one of these boats consists 
of seven men. ‘The captain stands in the 
conning tower and manipulates the ordi- 
nary steering apparatus. At his feet is 
the man who manipulates the diving 
rudders, and by watching the guage keeps 
the boat at a depth that the captain orders. 
Two men are forward at the air and ballast 
tanks, one man runs the torpedo tubes, 
and two engineers look after the propelling 
machinery. 

It is comparatively easy to manage a 
submarine boat. One essential thing 
must be remembered, and then it is real- 
ized that it is not very dangerous to move 
under water unless some obstruction is 
encountered. That essential thing is that 
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the boat, even when running submerged, 
is always lighter than the water it dis- 
places. In other words, if there was not 
the constant effort to keep it under water, 
it would come to the surface of its own 
accord. There is always what is known 
as a “‘reserve buoyancy.” The boat can- 
not sink unless the water gets into its main 
chamber in some way and fills the place. 
It will always come to the surface of itself 
when it getsa chance. The reserve buoy- 
ancy amounts to about 240 pounds. 

When the captain wishes to sink the 
boat, he opens the valves to the ballast 
tanks, gives the order to the diving rudder 
man to set the rudders at the proper angle, 
starts the boat for headway, fills the for- 
ward ballast tank so that the craft will 
poke its nose downward and in twenty 
seconds it is out of sight. Before diving 
the gas engine has been uncovered and 
the electric motor put in play. The man 
at the diving rudders keeps the boat at the 
proper depth. When it is desired to have 
the boat come to the surface, he tips the 
rudders the other way and the boat runs 
in an upward inclined plane and soon is 
in an awash condition. 

If for any reason the diving rudders 
should become disabled, the captain turns 
his compressed air into the main ballast 
tank, blows out the water, and the vessel 
comes to the surface with a bound. The 
ballast tanks serve the purpose practically 
of a double bottom for the boat, so that 
if it should strike an obstruction, there ‘is 
little danger that it would fill. And if the 
side were pierced, it is probable that the 
boat could be brought to the surface by 
blowing out the ballast tanks before it 
could fill with water. Even in a time of 
severe collision it will be seen that the 
submarine boat has as good a chance to 
keep afloat as the ordinary craft whose 
side has been crushed in. 

The American submarine boats have 
two great advantages over those of the 
French type. Both types use the gas and 
electric power, but the American boat can 
use its gas-engine while lying or running 
on the surface to recharge its electric 
batteries after they are exhausted while 
running in a submerged condition, and to 
compress its air. Its powers are limited 
by the amount of gasoline it carries. With 
the French boats there is no such con- 
trivance, and they must return to their 
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home station to have their batteries re- 
charged. Again the French boats are 
submerged by allowing them to sink 
gradually. This requires from ten to 
fifteen minutes. The American boat 
dives out of sight in as many seconds. 

The endurance of these boats is re- 
markable. With all the batteries charged, 
and air tanks filled with forty cubic feet 
of air at a pressure of two thousand 
pounds to the square inch, it is estimated 
that the Adder and Moccasin, both of 
whose trials have been acceptable to the 
government, can run four hundred knots 
on the surface at a speed of eight and one 
half knots, and five hundred knots at a 
speed of six knots. In the awash condi- 
tion one of these ships could travel three 
hundred and forty knots at a speed of 
seven knots, using the gasoline engine. 
In a submerged condition, using, of 
course, the electric motor entirely, the 
boat could go twenty-seven knots at a 
speed of seven knots, or thirty-five knots 
at a speed of five and one half knots. 
Going three knots an hour while sub- 
merged, it is estimated that such a boat 
could travel one hundred and twenty-five 
knots without coming to the surface. 

As to the invisibility of these boats, 
there occurred what might be called a 
truly wonderful exhibition about three 
years ago with the Holland in lower New 
York Bay. The water was exceedingly 
rough. Two large tug boats were crowded 
with spectators to witness the evolutions 
of the boat. It was to run a mile toward 
the sea and come up three times in the 
mile. When the boat dived, the wind and 
water caught the stern and turned the boat 
completely around. Then it disappeared. 
After waiting a minute or two the tugs 
went over the course indicated. Nothing 
more was seen of the Holland for more 
than an hour. Practically everyone 
thought it was lost. Here were more than 
one hundred persons, all keeping a sharp 
outlook, and knowing exactly what the boat 
was to do, straining every nerve to keep 
watch of it, but unable to find it. The 
boat made the trip all right, came to the 
surface as directed, but was carried half 
a mile out of its course by the tide and 
current, and yet no one could see it. What 
chance would a battleship have against 
such a craft, especially if it was not known 
definitely that there was one in the neigh- 
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borhood? The government has required 
a twelve-hours’ test of the machinery of 
these vessels, whereas big warships have 
only a four hours’ test. 

Army officers, who protect the ports, 
have contended that they should have con- 
trol of some of these vessels. They are 
run by machinists and could be attached 
to the army with propriety. A perfect 
harbor defence, it is said, could be ob- 
tained by having a double line of mines 
with submarine boats lying between them, 
to advance or retreat, as might be de- 
sired. 

When one thinks that a modern battle- 
ship or high grade cruiser costs today 
fully $5,000,000, or more than the entire 
value of our navy in the glorious war of 
1812, the importance of perfecting these 
smaller boats of destruction, which would 
hold a fleet of battleships at their mercy, 
becomes apparent. One of these boats, 
the sample craft Fulton, has remained 
under water with a gale raging overhead, 
of which those in the boat were in igno- 
rance, for fifteen hours without discomfort 
to the crew. The French boat Narval in 
May 1go1, traveled two hundred and 
sixty miles at sea and was submerged for 
several hours. Those tests prove the 
serviceability of the boats. 

It isn’t necessary to recount the long line 
of men, who for three hundred years have 
been experimenting with submarine boats, 
beginning with Bourne, the Englishman, 
and continuing with Van Drebbel, the Hol- 
lander; the Englishman Day, who lost his 
life; our own Bushnell in the Revolution- 
ary War, the renowned Fulton, the Con- 
federates who ran the David, losing their 
lives in a surface attack on the Housatonic, 
which was destroyed, because thé little 
boat filled with water; Nordenfelt, Brun 
and finally Holland, with new mén ap- 
pearing constantly with improvements of 
various kinds. es 

One matter of importance, however, 
seems to have escaped general notice. . If 
thesc boats are what they seem to be, they 
will add immensely to the safety and the 
dignity of smaller nations. They will 
make weak countries secure from naval 
attacks by powerful nations. The sub- 
marines bid fair to sound the death knell 
of blockades, and that of itself will bring 
a new situation for international com- 
merce and international law to consider. 
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DRAWINGS BY HY. S. WATSON 


FOUNG Mr. 
Y Collingwood 
sat on the 
bleachers ina 
perfectly lovely 
new suit of flan- 
nels and wearing 
- a new straw hat, 
with a very «xs- 
thetic hat - band, 
which shone airily 
in the afternoon 
sunshine. He was 
looking very fit, 
he was quite free 
from every care, 
all the other ad- 
mirers of Miss 
Darrow were 
enashing ‘their 
teeth in envy, and 
young Mr. Col- 
lingwood was convinced that the world 
was a very comfortable place indeed. 

For one thing, he was going to see a race 
in peace. He had slept like a babe all the 
night before and he hadn’t spent the morn- 
ing rubbing his damp hands together, and 
wishing for some hygienic anesthetic 
which would put one to sleep the day 
before the games and let one wake up 
fresh, and rather pleasantly surprised, just 
as one’s race was called. These were 
invitation games, so that nothing partic- 
ular hung on any particular race—unless, 
perhaps, that mile run in which several of 
the Mott Haven men from New Haven 
had entered—and Collingwood could sit 
at his ease, with a free conscience and with 
that interest which only an outsider can 
have, and watch a lot of young men whom 
he knew very well and whose particular 
abilities and failings he knew all about, 
running themselves out for his amusement. 
It was a very beautiful day, so beautiful 
—with the fresh green in the grass and the 
Willows, and the warm May sun smiling 
down from the blue, and the nice-looking 
people in nice-looking clothes sitting all 


about and chattering quietly, in a garden 
party sort of way—that he didn’t even 
bother to talk to the girl very much, but 
just sat back and smiled at her now and 
then and let himself bask in things. And 
as he watched the shot-putters poised for 
the throw, with their right arms drawn 
back into a tensely coiled living spring 
and their outstretched left arms outlined 
against the trees, and the sprinters practis- 
ing starts at the top of the track below the 
Willows, and the white figures and the 
crimson and blue sweaters dotting the 
green near the starting line and about the 
field-house steps, he was pleasantly con- 
scious of the fragrant beauty of it all and 
what a great thing it was to be young and 
fit and about to jump into the running— 
which you don’t at all feel when you’re 
actually about to race, and you’re doub- 
ling the knots in your spiked shoes, and 
licking your lips with your cottony tongue 
and listening to your heart thump and 
wondering why that blanked Eli—who, 
by the way, feels just as you do and is 
worried to death at your maddening cool- 
ness—should look as though he were made 
of rawhide and steel springs and was ready 
to eat glass andgbite the heads off ten- 
penny wire nails. 

“‘Whee-ee-eel!” 

Good gracious! What was that shiver 
up his backbone and that quick throb 
under his handkerchief pocket ?. And why 
did he feel as though someone had sud- 
denly called on him fora speech? It was 
only the hurdlers crouching for the start 
of the first heat away down there at the 
other end of the straightaway. 

“You must know just how they feel!” 
cried Miss Darrow. She was sitting very 
straight and looking out across the field. 

“‘T guess I do!” said Collingwood, tak- 
ing off his hat and fanning himself. There 
was a far-away snap, a little puff of smoke 
floated off over the grass and the four 
runners were already taking the first hur- 
dle. And how prettily!) Thud-thud-thud- 
clip! Thud-thud-thud-clip/ With each 
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stride perfectly calculated, seeming to step 
over the obstacles rather than to hurdle 
them, how the four white figures fairly ate 
up the ground and sailed toward the finish- 
line! In the nice calculation of stride and 
take-off, in the clever lifting of the front 
and in the trailing of the rear leg, in the 
swift rush and rise and sail and recover, 
smoothed into one motion as the notes of 
a violin are drawn out in one sweep of the 
bow, what a rhythm and thrill! 

“« Pre-e-etty!”” whispered the girl. 

““Um-m-m!” murmured Collingwood. 

He had never had an idea that track 
games could be so much fun, that one 
would watch the runners with thrilled 
senses as one watches the glorious swing 
of shoulders and backs, and feels the 
“beat” of the stroke as the crew rows by 
on the river. He had run many races in 
his four years and he knew very well the 
feeling of numbed legs, and the whistling 
snatch for breath, and the hopeless, help- 
less pounding on “upstairs,” in the last 
fifty yards when the track is swaying and 
the better man sweeps up and on ahead of 
one toward the tape. And he did not 
know the other side. He had always been 
like the man who beats the cymbals in the 
band, and now for the first time he was 
out and away from it all and he could catch 
the tone of the swift sweet music. 

How easy and simple it seemed, sitting 
there in the stands! That quarter-mile 
dash—merely a swift and pretty bit of 
running! And yet he could feel even now 
the tense straining at the start of the only 
four-forty he had ever raced, the wild 
fight round the first turn for the pole, the 
heartbreaking two-twenty down the long 
side, the sudden dropping-from-under of 
things as they fought round the turn into 
the stretch, the wobbling struggle through 
quicksand to the finish and the tape—and 
here, watching it from the outside, it was 
a swift pretty bit of running, and ‘hat was 
all! How easy it was to see that the sec- 
ond man was really all out at the 300 
mark, and that if Willy Gray, who was 
only a scant five yards behind him, had 
sprinted then instead of waiting, he could 
easily have had second, and perhaps beat 
out Davis for first. How ridiculously 
simple it was to know that that Freshman 
who went clean up in the air as though he 
had been hamstrung in the middle of the 
lower turn, was running himself out in the 
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first two-twenty. And what a different 
matter it all was from the way it seemed 
down there in the track, locked into the 
stride of the pacemaker, with the cinders 
from the spikes of the man in front of you 
splashing your shins and the breath of the 
man behind you blowing hot on your 
neck. 

This new point of view filled young Mr. 
Collingwood with excitement and delight; 
he began to feel most extraordinarily 
strong and keen, sitting there with nothing 
to do, in his good clothes, and he started 
talking to Miss Darrow at such a rate, and 
with such vivacity and charm, that she was 
presently compelled to cast him a look from 
under her eyebrows, which completely 
transfixed him, and to murmur: 

“Tm awfully glad that you didn’t have 
to run.” 

That was, of course, one way of putting 
it, although he couldn’t remember when 
the team had exactly had to have his ser- 
vices, and he was just telling her that 
although he’d rather run than eat, there 
were some things that meant more to a 
man than running when 

““Whee-ee-eel!”” And over the grass 
came the far away cry of, ‘‘ All out for the 
mile!” 

As the sound struck his ear he started in- 
stinctively, and he forgot on the instant 
all about the beautiful day and the girl and 
how fit he felt, and he was back with the 
rest of them in the contestants’ room, back 
in the close hot air and the smell of sweaty 
clothes and wintergreen oil, just jumping 
up out of his blanket with his knees shaky 
and his heart knocking against his ribs. He 
leaned forward as-the runners, wrapped in 
their bathrobes, canie out of the field- 
house door and started walking across the 
field. His heart was thumping so that he 
could almost hear it. He took out his 
stop-watch and carefully set it. Was it 
because this was his own event that he 
knew all about it; that the men seemed to 
look more worried as they took their places 
at the starting line? Young Merriman 
looked positively ghostly. Collingwood 
kept his eye on him. 

“‘Do you see that one on the outside?” 
whispered Collingwood; ‘I’ve beaten that 
man time and again!” It was rather a 
curious thing to say, particularly as young 
Merriman was running in what was sup- 
posed to be a picked team of four against 
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the four from Yale. 
It was the only race 
that ‘‘ made any 
difference,” and, 
although the inter- 
collegiates were 
over for the year, 
to run in this spec- 
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gentleman in his 
proper raiment and 
his right mind. It 
is much easier to 
put this down here 
than it was for Col- 
lingwood toexplain 
it to Miss Darrow, 





ial mile was for 
young Merriman a 
sort of consolation 
prize for not mak- 
ing the team. 

“ Why —then 
why aren’t you 
running?” in- 
quired Miss Dar- 
row. They doask 
such difficult ques- 
tions. The truth 
was that in the 
trial to pick the 
four this man Mer- 
riman, who looked 
about as much like 
a runner 
clothes figure, and 
whom Collingwood 
had, indeed, beat- 
en every time he 
had been in the 
same race with 
him before, had 
hit up the most impossible sprint the 
moment they rounded the first turn of 
the last lap. It isn’t at all easy, after 
you have run three laps, to come up into 
your sprint that far from home and per- 
haps Collingwood lost his nerve a bit. 
At any rate, when he finally let himself 
out—if such an ironical phrase may be 
used to describe the groggy battle of the 
last fifty yards—young Merriman beat 
him out for fourth place by a wabbly neck. 
Their elbows were bumping as_ they 
crossed the line and Collingwood had run 
himself completely out—as he rather had 
a way of doing after it was too late to do 
any good—and when everybody cursed 
him out and wanted to know what the 
deuce he had been afraid of and why he 
hadn’t sprinted before, he became a bit 
sore on the whole business and swore to 
himself that he had had enough of being a 
tortured mannikin, with spikes on his feet, 
and that for once he would be young Mr. 
Collingwood and survey the games like a 
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** Apley, who wore a scorer’s badge, had to trot to keep up 
with him.” 


and he had hardly 
begun when the 
starter’s pistol 
snapped and they 
were off. 

Collingwood 
leaned forward and 
pressed the spring 
of his stop-watch. 
Inhis mind he had 
just leaped off the 
line and he was 
jostling with the 
others for the pole. 
It was a terrific 
moment. The girl 
laughed lightly. 

“Look at them 
elbow each other!” 
she cried. Colling- 
wood glowered at 
her absentminded- 
ly, and back at the 
track. There was 
nothing to laugh 
at. It was a mighty serious matter. A 
man he knew, coming up to get a better 
view, sat down in the aisle beside him. 

“Too bad about Foote, wasn’t it?” he 
said. ‘‘Slipped on the stairs in the locker 
building and sprained his ankle!” Col- 
lingwood suddenly saw that there were 
only seven men running. That meant—it 
meant, among other things, that with the 
only real first-class man of the four out of 
it, young Merriman stood a chance of a 
place—stood a chance—blank it all—of 
winning the race! 

The line trailed out. Could that be a 
mile gait they were running? How slow 
and -dog-trot it looked from the stands! 
And yet he knew that every sense in every 
man of the seven was stretched taut as a 
bowstring; every man was squeezing his 
corks and holding his pace-maker’s back 
with his eyes and “feeling” the whole of 
those four long laps and the precise part 
that each succeeding stride subtracted 
from that precious reserve of strength 
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which must be hurled recklessly into the 
running in the final battle for the tape. 
Young Merriman was third. As the 
pack trailed on round the first lap, he 
pressed his pace-maker and at the upper 
turn, starting the second lap, he swung 
out, sprinted a couple of steps and cut in 
just behind the leader. There was some 
cheering and polite applause. The boy 
was evidently out for the race of his life. 
Collingwood knew him well enough to see, 
by the look of his face as he strode past, 
that he was pretty well up in the air. Two 
things were likely to happen. He might 
go to pieces all at once, or his over-wrought 
nerves might carry him through to win as 
he had never run before. Collingwood 
settled back with a pleasantly barbaric 
satisfaction at what he was about to see. 
Round the second lap they strode, in 
Indian file—slow enough it seemed to the 
eye, but the stop-watch second-hand told 
only too plainly how they were keeping 
up the pace. Onand on, thad-thud! thud- 
thud! to the five-eighths, round the lower 
turn, and up past the Willows toward the 
finish of the third lap. The order had not 
changed since Merriman took his nervous 
jump ahead at the beginning of the three- 
eighths. Collingwood glanced at his watch. 
“Good heavens!” he whispered, “that’s 
a pretty stiff pace!” There had been no 
let down in the third quarter. It ought to 
be run slow. The watch showed 3:20 for 
the three-quarters as they passed the mark. 
All at once there were little breaks in the 
machine-like file. It was that vague pre- 
monitory stir which shows that the point 
is being reached where the race ceases to 
be a dogged up-hill pound, and suddenly 
shifts into the sprint for home. ‘To know 
when this point has been reached is ex- 
tremely important. If you start to jump 
a fence tipped with sharp pickets, and you 
yield for the least fraction of a second to 
that qualmish feeling which comes just 
at the take-off you will balk your leap 
altogether, or land ignominiously tripping. 
If you blow it aside, leap hard and trust to 
luck, a sort of outside force seems to come, 
after you are in the air, which lifts you 
over handily. There is the same psycho- 
logical instant in a race. The men who 
“‘never know when they are beaten,” take 
it without knowing it. The veteran run 
ner feels it by instinct, or arranges it. 
From the outside one can easily sce the 
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spot where the change begins; to direct it 
from the inside, with senses jaded and 
goaded by the running, is very hard in- 
deed. 

Very suddenly, just as they passed the 
three-quarter-mile stone, the Blue runner 
who had led all the way, broke into a half 
sprint. Before young Merriman could 
hit up his pace he was ten yards behind. 
Collingwood saw his startled, haggard 
face, saw his fists go up as he responded 
to the challenge and his head snap back— 
a bit too far with a quarter mile yet to go 
—and he knew that, one way or the other, 
within the next two-twenty the race would 
be all over but the shouting. 

In an instant the wavering file was dis- 
arranged and broken. Gray, trailing at 
the foot, swung out into the middle of the 
track and started to cut down those ahead 
of him. The first man he passed went up 
and out in half a dozen strides. The man 
following young Merriman’s pace hooked 
himself into it as it was increased, and stride 
and stride alike they set out to overhaul 
the leader. Down the backstretch they 
all went in a mad run, the three in front 
keeping their relative places, the others 
jostling like bumpy shuttles back and forth 
as they struggled toward the front. 

All at once everybody began to yell. 
Collingwood, beside himself with excite- 
ment jumped up and began to shout, too. 
The leader was weakening. He had set 
the pace from the breakaway and young 
Merriman’s hysterical speed in the third 
quarter had not let him lower it as he ought 
to have done. Collingwood’s practiced 
eyes caught all the subtle signals of dis- 
tress, and the sight nearly drove him off his 
seat. All the strength and nervous energy 
stored up in his two days’ rest and lack of 
worry seemed shouting for release. 

‘“‘He’s got him! -He’s got him!” he 
shouted. He wasn’t thinking of the fact 
that at the seven-eighths mark a man is 
about as well-fixed for intelligent calcula- 
tion as an exhausted swimmer going down 
for the second time, but of what he could 
do to that man in front if he could only 
jump out on the track now. 

““Vay-yay-yay!” echoed the crowd. 
And at that moment the man in third place 
who had been paced by Merriman all this 
time, swung out, jostled Merriman’s elbow 
as he passed, and with a burst of speed 
which he had picked out of the air, so to 
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speak, began to walk away from him. It 
was a heart-breaking challenge, coming 
just then. The boy responded. He held 
his own for a dozen strides. He looked 
almost to be gaining, but there were two 
hundred yards yet to go. All at once he 
stopped. He didn’t fall, he wasn’t quite 
“out.” He just stopped. And with his 
head down and his arms hanging limp and 
stepping unsteadily he started back across 
the grass toward the field-house. Some- 
thing was said afterward about his losing 
his shoe, but the fact remained for all that 
that he had quit with the two men ahead 
of him in distress and two hundred yards 
yet to go. 

“Look at him!” cried Collingwood, 
“look at him! He’s stopped! Why, the 
man’s stopped!” He could not believe 
his eyes. He had forgotten any jealousy 
that he might have had of young Merri- 
man, and from the moment the sprint had 
started he had been running the race in his 
rival’s shoes. His blood was up, and in 

each of young Merriman’s strides he had 
felt himself fighting toward and overhaul- 
ing the men ahead. 

“Tf I could only get out there!”” He was 
pounding his knees in despair. ‘‘I could 
beat ’em—I could beat ’em! Just look 
how easy it would be!” The girl looked 
from Collingwood to the track and back 
again anxiously. 

“And he’s going to win—that Eli—do 
you see? He’s all out and he’s going to 
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win! Here I’ve beaten that man Merri- 
man every time I raced him, and I could 
have beaten him easy enough the other 
day if—if I’d only known. And I could 
beat that Eli now—don’t you see—I could 
beat him! And there’s that man, Merri- 
man, he’s ——” 

“Maybe he’s hurt!” suggested the girl, 
watching the beaten boy walking slowly 
across the field. 

“Hurt! Hurt!” Collingwood 


re- 


‘moved his hat and began to give an imita- 


tion of a man tearing out his hair. ‘‘ Had 
the race in his pocket—could have had ’em 
dead in another thirty yards! Hurt! He’s 
a quitter—that’s what he is—he’s a quit- 
ter!” 

The girl looked at him inquiringly and 
something of his chagrin and desperation 
communicated itself to her. 

“Tf only you could have run!” she cried. 

“Yes!” wailed Collingwood. “If only 
[ had run! If I had run I would have 
beaten him in the trial and been in that 
race! But I can’t run! It’s too late— 
don’t you see, it’s too late.” 

“Quitter!” repeated the girl in a whis- 
per. She was looking across the field at 
young Merriman, now stretched on the 
ground near the starting line, with his face 
buried in his sweater, and the-word was 
only a sort of awestruck echo of her sym- 
pathy, but it came out at a strange instant 
and Collingwood looked round quickly 
and flushed. She lifted her eyes to his, 
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‘In the swift rush and rise and sail and recover.” 
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quite frank and open as the sky, and he 
was somehow conscious ofa sort of re- 
morse and shame. 

“Q, if you only could have run!” she 
said. There was a lot of yelling about the 
finish line, which told that the race was 
being finished out, but Collingwood did 
not even turn his head. He was thinking 
very fast. 

“T think I shall run!” he said, quietly. 
And at this he arose. 

“Yes,” he went on slowly, as though 
he were talking to himself. ‘I’ve got to 
run. I think that that’s about the only 
thing to do.” Of course the girl didn’t 
know at all what he meant, so she merely 
smiled on him kindly. Collingwood gazed 
down at herabsent-mindedly for a moment, 
twisiing his program between his fingers, 
murmured something like “‘who knows ?” 
and then he suddenly seemed to wake up. 

“Yes, sir!” he cried, “‘That’s precisely 
what I’m going to do! I’m going to take 
off these clothes, and I’m going to run in 
that open handicap-half with a lot of 
mucker gentlemen, and I’m going to give 
them the race of their lives and I think— 
I think—” concluded young Colling- 
wood, smiling brightly, “that I’m going 
to win that enormous cup that you can see 
out there on the table shining in the sun.” 
And with this he took off the beautiful 
straw hat and bowed pleasantly to the girl 
and he said, ‘‘ You see, it’s my last year, 
and my last chance and—I’m awfully 
sorry, but I don’t see how I can get out of 
it—and anyway I shall be back in a couple 
of minutes.” 

‘And with the big shiny cup!” said 
- Miss Darrow, who didn’t quite understand, 
but was a very good sort of girl indeed. 

Collingwood hurried over to the field- 
house and burst into the locker room with 
about the same pictorial effect that would 
be produced by throwing a basket of roses 
into a boiler-room full of stokers. He 
pulled off the perfectly lovely flannels, 
tossed the new straw hat on top of a dusty 
locker and jumped into his old running 
clothes. 

There was a two-mile handicap, a 60- 
yard dash and the handicap-half left on 
the card, and he chose the latter because 
it came first. Sherwood, the trainer, had 
entered everybody for everything, as is the 
enthusiastic custom in open-handicap 
games, and there were enough men in the 


half, if all of them had run, to fill the track 
solid. 

‘“Good-heavens, Colley, what’s wrong 
with you?” 

“There’s nothing at all wrong with 
me!” cried Collingwood, “that’s just the 
point! What I want to know is, what I 
get, that’s what I want to know!” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re 
going to run!” 

“O, yes, indeed!” chirped Collingwood, 
tying double knots in his running shoes, 
“T’m running the half. Never tried a half 
before, but going to-day. And what I 
want to know is where they’ve put me. 
Do I get fifty yards, or what do I get, that’s 
all I want to know?” ; 

Collingwood was already on his way 
down the field-house stairs and his friend, 
Apley, who wore a scorer’s badge, had to 
trot to keep up with him. 

“You get twenty yards,” puffed Apley, 
running one finger down the list of entries. 
‘But the scratch men aren’t going in, and 
that New York A. C. man on the ten yards 
didn’t come up—and you’re running 
scratch, that’s what you’re doing, you’re 
running scratch!” 

“OQ—great!” cried Collingwood iron- 
ically. ‘Scratch for mine!” 

“Jerry Devanny gets twenty yards, 
too!” piped Apley. It seemed to amuse 
him immensely. ‘But that won’t bother 
you much! You know Jemy! Comes 
from Worcester, or some such place— 
thirty years old—hard as nails—eats ’em 
alive—runs all the winter meets—runs all 
the time—runs in his sleep——” 

“QO, that will be all right!” waved 
Collingwood, with polite irony. “Who 
else?” 

“And Corrigan from the Knicker- 
bocker’s. Onght to be scratch, but 
happens to get twenty-five. And that 
red-headed man from Cambridgeport— 
lovely! +And—why—if here isn’t——” 

Collingwood looked at the card where 
Apley’s finger was pointing and saw a 
name with a “Y” after it. It was nobody 
that they had ever heard of, but in that 
race the unknown stood for his whole 
college, and the shock was so great that 
Collingwood could only throw his arms 
about Apley’s neck and muss up the latter 
youth’s hair, while he declared that he 
died happy and moaned for joy. 

And, of course, Collingwood won the 
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race. At the quarter he had cut down his 
field. When honest Jerry Devanny, who 
ran races as methodically as he might saw 
wood, started to move up at the back- 
stretch turn, Collingwood, thinking only 
of how slow the pace would appear if he 
were looking on, swung out into the 
middle of the track, where the going was 
smooth as asphalt, and took the bit in his 
teeth. At the three-eighths he had fought 
old Devanny to a standstill, and he felt 
that same lift coming, which, when you 
have once got up in the air, seems to carry 
you over the impossible wall. Rounding 
the lower turn he pulled away and took 
the pole, and, with his friends laughing 
and the trainer nearly falling over in a fit, 
he romped down to the tape, winning—as 
expressed in the classic phrase of young Ap- 
ley, who kept a horse and affected a dialect 
—“under double wraps and going away.” 
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“Always thought he had it in him,” 
rattled young Apley to Miss Darrow, when 
he and young Collingwood had gone back 
to the stands; ‘“‘but trouble with Colly’s 
been, you know, he was a most awful 
quitter.” 

**Sir!” Miss Darrow raised menacingly 
her limp and sorry parasol, which, cu- 
riously enough, had chanced to break just 
as Collingwood drew away from his field 
and swung round the stretch turn. ‘‘What 
shall we do to him!” she cried. 

Collingwood tossed Apley a benign ac- 
knowledgment of the “we” and, “‘I don’t 
believe I would do anything,” he smiled. 
Then he suddenly squared his jaws, and 
the lid of the big shiny mug came down 
with a vicious snap. ‘‘ Because,” he said, 
“the grand-stand point of view is very 
illuminating. Because I’m afraid he’s 
quite right.” 
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THE YANKEE HORSE 


By HENRY C. MERWIN 


horses, even more than upon men, 

and it is probably the best place 
in the world to raise them. The one 
thing that it cannot be expected to pro- 
duce in the equine line is size. Large 
horses will, of course, be grown now and 
again in New England, but it is doubtful 
if any family or breed of large horses could 
ever be established there. The tendency 
of the climate, unless counteracted by such 
warm stabling and blanketing as would 
impair stamina, is to produce a small, com- 
pact animal. Horses yield with astonish- 
ing quickness to the influences of climate, 
soil and treatment. The foals of plains 
horses, when taken East and stabled, grow 
up much taller than their sires and dams. 
A horse foaled in Australia, the sire and 
dam having been imported from England, 
can be distinguished at a glance from one 
foaled in England. Moreover, it is easy 
to reduce the size of horses, because they 
were originally no bigger than large dogs, 
and it is only by long-continued efforts 
that their size has been increased. In the 
seventeenth century a pony fourteen hands 
high was considered a rather tall horse. 
In 1668 the legislature of Massachusetts 
passed an act providing that entire horses 
under fourteen hands should not be per- 
mitted to run at large in pastures or com- 
mon lands. — It is reckoned that the aver- 
age size of the English thoroughbred has 
increased a whole hand (four inches) in the 
last century. 

In fact, the efforts to increase the height 
of horses have been overdone in various 
directions. Apart from race horses and 
apart from draught animals intended to 
proceed only at a walk, it is doubtful if a 
horse should ever stand more than 15.2. 
For ordinary purposes any height beyond 
that is usually gained at a sacrifice of 
strength or symmetry. To a lover of the 
animal it is extremely interesting and not a 
little instructive to watch the never-ending 
procession of ’busses in London, and one 
generalization soon forced upon the ob- 
server is this: the smaller horses, those 
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standing 15.2, or a little under that, are, 
with very few exceptions, more handsome 
and in better condition than the others. 
Immense damage has been done to the 
Percheron breed by the attempts to in- 
crease its size; the very best seldom ex- 
ceed 15.2. 

The bracing atmosphere, the long, cold 
winters, the deep snows of northern New 
England contribute to produce a small, 
tough, hardy, muscular animal, with an 
abundance of nervous energy,—the Mor- 
gan horse. Moreover, the early Morgans 
shared the privations and labors of a 
pioneer community. They belonged to 
poor men who were carving farms out 
of the primeval forest; and consequent- 
ly they worked hard, were roughly sta- 
bled, and received small grooming or 
blanketing. These severities tended to 
make the little horses tough and strong; 
and, in addition, they were nourished on 
such hay and grain as only primeval soil 
will produce. There are no oats like 
those which sprout among the huge roots 
and blackened stumps of land but lately 
cleared; there are no pastures like those 
mountain slopes upon which the plough- 
share has never run. It is a question 
worth considering, whether some part of 
the strength and fecundity for which the 
early settlers of New England are noted 
should not be ascribed to the fact that they 
drew their sustenance from virgin soil. In 
a climate like that of Kentucky, the Mor- 
gans would still have been good horses, 
but they would have been good in a some- 
what different way. They would have 
been larger, and probably faster at the trot 
and at the gallop; they might have had 
longer necks and a general appearance of 
greater breeding. But they would not 
have possessed quite the snap, the vim, the 
dash and style for which they are famous, 
nor would they have walked so fast or 
stepped so high. Justin Morgan himself 
had low action, for he was close to the 
Arabian foundation, and the Arab horse 
bends his knees even less than does the 
modern thoroughbred. But among the 
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descendants of Justin Morgan high step- 
pers, though not then valued, began very 
soon to appear. 

It is a vexed question what produces 
natural high action, but certainly a prime 
factor nervous energy. Almost any 
horse will step high under the influence of 
fear or excitement. Let us figure to our- 
selves a Morgan mare full of spirit and 
vitality. In the winter she is driven to a 
sleigh in the deep snows of northern New 
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England—under a pull because her im- 
petuosity has to be moderated; and be- 
tween the restraint of the bit and the heavy 
footing she acquires the habit of picking up 
her feet well. Summer comes, and she is 
turned out in a rough pasture full of stones, 
stumps and fallen trees, and these ob- 
stacles tend also to make her bend her 
knees. Even more efficacious is that de- 
velopment of the leg muscles which she 
acquires by traveling up and down the 
mountain side on which her pasture is 
situated. Keen observers have noticed 
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that high steppers are most often raised 
in those towns where the pastures are 
especially steep and lofty. 

And yet, much as the Morgan horses 
owed to environment, it is probable that 
they owed still more to heredity. Justin 
Morgan, the founder of the breed, was not 
only a wonderful little horse, but he had a 
wonderful power of reproducing himself. 
Some horses do not reproduce themselves 
even in their own sons; others transmit 
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their qualities to their sons, but no farther. 
The type disappears in the grandchildren 


of the original animal. On the other 
hand, a descendant of Justin Morgan is 
often recognized as such, although not 
more than one-thirty-second part of his 
blood is derived from that horse. 

But we have two practical questions to 
ask: Why has the Morgan breed been 
allowed nearly to die out, and how best 
can it be preserved and revived ? 

The neglect of the Morgan family was 
due partly to the fashionable demand for 
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larger carriage horses, but principally to 
the craze for raising fast trotters which 
swept over the country from about 1870 
till about 1890. During that period every 
farmer in New England who ever raised 
a colt—and it was the same, I presume, in 
the West-—would have nothing but Ham- 
bletonian blood, with a strong preference 
for the Wilkes branch of that family. A 
Wilkes sire, however unsound or vicious, 
and many of them were both, was pre- 
ferred to a Morgan sire, however good. 
However, a few enthusiasts clung to the 
Morgan horse, and a few are still raising 
Morgan horses, pure and simple. Among 
these are Mr. Joseph Battell of Middle- 
bury, Vermont, the compiler and pub- 
lisher of The Morgan Register; Mr. L. D. 
Ely of Rochester, New York, and Mr. 
H. P. Crane, the proprietor of Wild Rose 
Farm, at St. Charles, Illinois, whose beau- 
tiful stallion, Meteor Morgan, represents 
the old-fashioned cob type, the type which 
it is most desirable to preserve. Mr. 
James Walker of Coldwater, Michigan, 
has a handsome Morgan stallion, still liv- 
ing at the age of thirty-two or thereabout, 
No family, 


.and looking not half so old. 
indeed, is more remarkable for longevity. 
In Maine numerous mares and perhaps a 
few stallions of the Knox family are left, 
but hardly any other representatives of 


Morgan blood. Morgan horses are still 
bred to some extent in New Hampshire, 
but more numerously in Vermont, and 
especially in the neighborhood of Brandon, 
Middlebury, Lyndon, and St. Johnsbury. 
Some of the most beautiful horses sold in 
the city of New York are of Ethan Allen 
stock, rdised in northern Vermont, and in 
the same region may be found the blood of 
Peters Morgan and other horses of the 
older, more substantial, but perhaps less 
elegant type. 

It is not too late to revive or reproduce 
a Morgan or part Morgan family; and it 
has long been a matter of astonishment 
to me that some of the rich men in this 
country who are spending great sums in 
attempting to raise fast runners or trotters, 
do not turn their attention to carriage 
horses, roadsters and ‘“‘family horses.” 
It is true, of course, that many superb 
animals, fitted for these purposes, have 
been raised on _ strictly trotting-horse 
farms; but they were by-products, and, 
comparatively, very small in number. 


Confine your observation to the show-ring 
and the trotting-course, and you would 
declare that no change in the method of 
breeding carriage or ‘“‘general purpose” 
horses is needed, so excellent are the 
present results. But go into the market 
for an all-round, “‘ride and drive” horse, 
or visit the farms where trotting-bred 
horses are raised, and you will find that 
the show-ring and race-track animals 
represent a very small minority. In other 
words, there is no typical horse, such as 
there was fifty years ago, when the Mor- 
gans were at their height. In those days 
there were certain New England towns in 
which a dealer could, within a few hours, 
purchase a dozen young horses from as 
many persons, and out of the lot he would 
get three or four salable pairs. Is there a 
farming town in the country where that 
could be done to-day? 

To establish a family true to type would 
be a matter not of expending great sums 
of money and of breeding on a large scale, 
but rather of taking the utmost pains in 
selecting a few animals. Suppose, for 
example, that one should choose a sire 
either of Morgan blood, or, if greater size 
was preferred, of some trotting blood other 
than Morgan. It would not be sufficient 
to take a horse having himself the desired 
qualities, such as size, beauty, soundness, 
action and intelligence, or even one whose 
sire and dam had them: it would be neces- 
sary to find one whose ancestors for at 
least three generations back were of the 
same character. Such an ancestry would 
not add anything to the market value of the 
horse, because the ordinary buyer, even for 
breeding purposes, is satisfied with the 
paper pedigree, and does not inquire into 
the individual qualities of the ancestors, be- 
yond the first generation. But to find such 
a horse, or, what would be better yet, to 
find one whose colts already proved that 
he had the power of reproducing himself, 
might take more than one year of careful 
search. Let the same method be pursued 
in selecting a band of Morgan mares, as 
many as could be got together, having 
regard to the defects of the stallion, for no 
horse is perfect, and taking only those 
who, both as individuals, and by their 
breeding, rose to the desired standard. 
This also would be a task of much diffi 
culty, and it might be necessary to pur 
chase some mares not of pure Morgan 
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blood; but when the selection had been 
made, the foundation would be secured 
for a family of carriage, roadster, riding, 
and general purpose horses, such as is now 
unknown. In-breeding would do the 
rest. 

It has many times been proved that Mor- 
gan blood and Hambletonian blood com- 
bine with the happiest results, and if a non- 
Morgan stallion is chosen, he should be of 
the Hambletonian family. Some years 
ago a trotting stallion called Pamlico had a 
short but brilliant career on the track. 
His dam was a Morgan; his sire a Hamble- 
tonian; and Pamlico himself, besides 
having extreme speed, was in shape and 
action almost a model  coach-horse, 
though a small one. Years ago one of the 
most highly-valued ‘‘hackney”’ sires in 
England was a Maine-bred horse. No 
dumb animal ever had a more romantic 
career. He was raised by a poor farmer 
in the backwoods of Maine, in a country 
of rough roads and stony mountain pas- 
tures, remote from the railroad and from 
any large town. His dam was a high- 
strung Morgan mare, and his sire was 


(like Hambletonian) of Messenger descent, 
having the size, long gait, speed and 
sluggishness for which the Hambletonians 


were afterward distinguished. This 
Maine colt, thus bred, could trot so fast, 
and showed so much beauty, both of shape 
and action, that he was soon sold, and 
taken to New York. In that city he became 
well known both on the road.and on the 
track, and after a few years he was ex- 
ported to France, where he won a notable 
race against some Russian or American- 
bred horses. Thence he was taken to 
England, and the rest of his life was spent 
there. A cross of his blood is still prized 
by English breeders of hackneys as tend- 
ing to give not only speed but also finish 
and quality. Had this horse been kept at 
home and bred to Morgan mares, a family 
might have been founded which would 
have excelled the Morgans in size, and 
perhaps have equalled them in other 
respects. 

There are other lines of breeding from 
Morgan stock which would be well worth a 
trial. For example, the combination of 
thoroughbred with Morgan. Many thor- 
oughbreds have the rounded form and 
the arched neck of a carriage or saddle 
horse. Such, for instance, is the Duke of 


Magenta, who might easily be taken for a 
trotting stallion. Good action at the trot 
is also by no means unknown among 
thoroughbreds. Watch a string of two 
or three-year-olds while they are taking 
slow exercise, and you will observe here 
and there one who bends his knees as 
prettily as a coach horse. The Morgan 
and thoroughbred cross is no new thing. 
The dam of Gen. Knox, as we all know, 
was by the thoroughbred horse, Searcher; 
and no family of horses ever proved more 
useful or more salable than the Knox 
family. I once drove a Knox mare 147 
miles in three days, without taking a 
pound of flesh from her or lowering her 
spirits in the least. She was a very easy, 
elastic mover, going close to the ground, 
and as supple asa snake. Fanny Cook, the 
dam of Daniel Lambert, was by the half- 
thoroughbred, Abdallah; and Lambert 
mares are famous as the mothers not only 
of trotters, but also of show horses. One 
of the most beautiful and attractive ani- 
mals that I have ever seen was sired by a 
thoroughbred from one of Mr. Battell’s 
Morgan mares. 

In these and various other directions 
the field is open. The Morgans, like the 
Arabians, have a capacity for improving 
almost any blood with which they are 
combined. In looking up the pedigrees 
of remarkable roadsters, I have been 
struck by the frequency with which a 
Morgan or an Arabian strain occurs in 
them; and the same thing is true in respect 
to unusual beauty. There is another 
thing which the Morgans and Arabians 
have in common: they are the only breeds 
of horses—as distinct from individual 
horses—which excite a real enthusiasm 
among their adherents. People love 
them, partly because they are strong, 
partly because they are beautiful, but 
mainly for their moral qualities—because 
they have a noble union of high spirits 
and docility. 

The very names given to Morgan 
horses, as compared with those bestowed 
upon other breeds, indicate their lively, 
spirited nature, and the proud way in 
which they carried themselves. Such, for 
example, as Cock of the Rock, Morgan 
Rattler, Morgan Eagle, Golden Eagle, 
Mountain Eagle, Farmer’s Beauty, Flying 
Morgan, Flying Cloud, Royal Morgan, 
Peacock, North Star, Blazing Star, Rising 
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Sun, Defiance, Comet, Dragon, Boston 
Tiger, and Wild Tiger. 

No man would ever dare to call a Ham- 
bletonian horse, or a French coacher, or a 
hackney, “Wild Tiger.” But the real 
Wild Tiger did not belie his name. By 
blood he was Morgan only in part, but by 
nature he was Morgan from the tip of his 
nose to the last hair of his tail. Hewasa 
medium-sized bay with a white blaze in 
his face, and four white legs. He carried 
his head and tail extremely high, and his 
action was bold and lofty. He was a 
fierce’ roadster; and it is said that no one 
ever looked behind and saw Wild Tiger’s 
white legs flashing along the road without 
turning out tolethim goby. He belonged 
to Squire Toothaker of Rangeley, Maine, 
who once drove him from Phillips to 
Augusta, a distance of fifty-two miles, in 
five and a half hours. The snow-drifts 
near Phillips were so deep that it took him 
one hour to go the first five miles, so that he 
drove the remaining forty-seven miles in 
four and a half hours. Wild Tiger pulled 


all the way, and came out fresh the next 
morning. 


Squire Toothaker had another 
horse called ‘Troublesome, out of a Mor- 
gan dam, that was equally fast and en- 
during. The Squire had a standing offer 
to bet $1,000 that he could drive Trouble- 
some one hundred miles between sunrise 
and sundown. 

A stallion called Morgan Caesar pulled 
two men in a sleigh twelve miles in forty- 
four minutes. This horse was also a noted 
saddler, and was purchased by General 
John M. Eustis of Maine for a charger. 
Another Morgan stallion called Joe Ren- 
nock once drew two people in a buggy 
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ninety miles on a hot summer’s day. He 
was also a saddle horse, eagerly sought by 
militia officers. Many, indeed, of those 
early Morgan horses were sold to military 
men in various parts of the country, and 
not a few to English cavalry officers 
stationed in Canada. Nowadays, on the 
other hand, we import saddle horses 
from Canada. 

What ride and drive horses these early 
Morgans were! Clifton, who stood only 
14.1, but weighed 960 pounds, won a bet 
for his owner by walking five rz‘les in one 
hour and three minutes. Clifton served as 
a charger, and was killed in the Civil War. 

Many of the most elegantly turned 
Kentucky saddle horses of the present day 
are descended from Morgan sires. Such 
was Cabell’s Lexington, of the Blackhawk 
strain. Blood Chief, also a Blackhawk 
on his sire’s side, took the first prize over 
ninety-three other stallions at St. Louis, 
about the year 1875, and on the same day 
won a double-team race harnessed with 
one of hissons. Indian Chief, of the same 
blood, won at St. Louis in 1878 over sixty- 
three other stallions. He was the sire of 
Lady de Jarnette, the most noted show 
mare of herday. Few horses have created 
more enthusiasm in the show-ring than 
Mr. Lawson’s little coacher, Glorious 
Bonnie; and Glorious Bonnie, though 
sired by a Wilkes horse, closely resembles 
in gait and conformation a Morgan an- 
cestor who was taken from Vermont to 
Iowa many years ago. Let a man build 
up a family of Glorious Bonnies, with 
some increase of size, and he will confer 
lasting fame upon himself and benefit upon 
the community. 
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WASH BOZEMAN’S ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL 
ANNIHILATION OF MATTER 


the mouth of the Brianon. For the first 

two miles there is pasture land and 
grass and the long reaches of the stream 
are shadowed by willow trees and by alder. 
Passing on, one comes to the “bottoms,” 
where in June the lush green corn is 
already breast-high toa horse and where, 
according to Wash Bozeman, the pump- 
kin-vines grow so fast that the young 
pumpkins are worn flat by dragging across 
the furrows. At the end of the last mile, 
covering that narrow peninsula that pro- 
jects between the river and the creek, 
the cane-brake lies—a tangle of marsh 
growth it is, the soil of which, in the 
time of the summer rains, ‘‘sticketh closer 
than a brother” should. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of ap- 
proach, however, the junction of the 
streams forms a notable fishing ground, 
and the white perch that lurk in the pools 
below are ‘‘gamey” to a degree. It is 
small wonder then that, on a summer 
morning when the world was newly 
washed with dew, and the mocking birds 
were singing in the thickets, Wash and 
I should turn our vagrant steps that way; 
no wonder at all in fact when one remem- 
bers that Wash knows the river in all its 
moods—its call from the babbling shal- 
lows, its hoarse low moan when the “‘rise”’ 
comes down, and its song in the bright 
June weather—and that he had given me 
a fisherman’s word that, “them perch air 
a gwine ter bite.” 

So when all was ready we took the ‘nigh 
cut” through the hills that led to the place 
and strode along joyously through the 
tall field-grass and the wheat-stubble, 
thus coming in due season to the outer- 
most edge of the cane. Stopping a mo- 
ment there and being forewarned by 
previous experience of the mud which 
was to come, I sat down and drew from 
my haversack a pair of overshoes. Then, 
the rubbers being adjusted to my feet, I 


|" is three miles from the river-bridge to 


plunged in boldly and Wash followed after 
me. 

But the mud of a Southern cane-brake 
is odd and treacherous stuff; sometimes 
it holds you fast, sometimes it looses you 
suddenly so that you fall and bury the 
tip of your nose. This morning it evinced 
an attachment for my new rubber over- 
shoes. 

Now ordinarily I am a patient man. 
When my pipe draws well, and the west- 
wind ripples through the alder leaves, and 
the sunshine falls on the river, flecking the 
pools with light and shade, I can endure 
without a sigh the ills of life and all of my 
discouragements. But on this particular 
morning first one “rubber” stuck fast, and 
then the other, and when, with my usual 
forbearance, I had recovered them, they 
straightway stuck again; hence I hold that 
I was altogether excusable when I stopped 
and uplifted my voice and called upon the 
heavens to witness the depravity of the 
soil and the shoes. 

“Wash,” queried I, appealing, “did 
you ever see the like of it?” 

“‘Naw,” replied my friend, “I has not— 
not afore this Thain’t. I never knowed a 
man ter be fool ernough ter w’ar them 
things in a swamp.” 

I disregarded the personal allusion that 
spiced my companion’s remark and having 
nothing further to say, I picked up the 
overshoes and regarded them belligerently. 

“Well!” I ejaculated at last. 

“Wa-al,” philosophized Wash, “thar’s 
aller’s some way out’n trubble ef yer’ll 
only take’n look fer hit. I s’pose yer 
never heerd, now, how ole Unker Barkis 
Williamson kep’ ’is hat f’um a blowin’ 
off ?” 

I turned with interest. ‘‘No,” I said, 
“‘T haven’t heard that. How was it?” 

Wash turned his quid in his cheek. 
“He jest didn’t w’ar no hat,” he answered 
quietly. 

The hint was obvious. I took the 
“rubbers” and cast them with objurga- 
tions as far as I could into the depths of 
the cane. Then being relieved, we took up 
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the march again; true, we got muddy, but 
what is a little mud when the end of the 
journey means a grassy spot at the joining 
of the waters, a great beech tree with pro- 
jecting roots, and rest and refreshment 
unlimited? When we had reached the 
spot and had “set” our hooks, we sat 
down for a moment to smoke and to com- 
pose our minds properly. 

Ah, to lean back luxuriously against the 
big rough bole of a tree, to look upward 
through the rifts in the leaves at the great 
blue silent sky, to listen only to the cicada’s 
rasping note and to the tree-frogs crying 
for rain, this was living indeed! Away 
to the east I could hear the roar of the 
morning train going up by Keowee, and I 
could picture the bustle in Bellville when 
it drew up at the station there. Is Heaven 
all city, I wondered, all golden streets and 
mansions fair, and gates of glittering 
pearl? Is there not somewhere in that 
happy place a quiet stream where the 
fisherman may go? 

My reverie was broken by a strain on 
my fishing line. ‘Score one!” I cried 
exultantly as I dropped a two-pounder on 
the grass at Wash’s feet. 

“Easy, Squire, easy!” cautioned he, 
as he too landed a fish. ‘Don’t yer git 
excited more now, an’ go ter tirin’ yerse’f 
down. Kinder slow an’ res’ful lak is ther 
way with these here perch.” 

I saw the force of his remark. More- 
over that man is no fisherman who takes 
not his ease becomingly. Nevertheless 
for an hour the fish bit hungrily, then 
Wash shifted his position to the other side 
of the tree, and presently at a tug on my 
line I cast out on the bank a long round 
squirming thing with a flat head and glitter- 
ingeyes. Freeing his mouth from the hook 
my catch coiled himself and struck at me 
viciously. 

I hate a snake—I jumped backward 
hastily and overturned a “‘gourd”’ of bait. 
My enemy amid the confusion slipped 
nimbly into the water again. 

Wash looked round the tree. 
he asked. 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘a snake—he got 
away.” 

My friend glanced knowingly at the 
overturned gourd. “I sees,” he returned 
dryly, “’at both uv yer got away.” 

Considering this a reflection on my 
courage, I did not answer immediately, 


“Fel?” 
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and for a time we both fished in silence; 
but, the run of our luck being broken, 
after a little while we laid our “poles” 
aside and sat down to smoke again. 

“Snakes,” ruminated Wash, “‘is cuy- 
ious creeturs—sometimes they swallers 
one an’urr. I has seed ’em do ther lak 0’ 
that.” 

“Serpents of the constrictor class,” I 
assented, “‘do crush other kinds and 
swallow them.” 

Wash looked at me doubtfully. “Hit 
warn’t none o’ them furrin’ snakes whut I 
seed,” he answered. ‘Hit war jest plain 
blacksnakes an’ these here white-spotted 
king-snakes. They’ll swaller one ’nurr 
shore.” 

I seated myself comfortably. 
instance?” I suggested. 

Wash knocked the ashes from his old 
cob pipe, laid it carefully aside, and bit off 
a chew from his plug. 

“Fer ’n instance,” he went on accom- 
modatingly, ‘‘you knows, Squire, ther ole 
straw-fiel’ right down thar behine my 
shack—that ’un whut is nex’ ther road 
whar hit comes up ther hill f’m ther 
bridge ?” 

I knew the field. There are crickets 
there to which, if they are cunningly cast, 
even the wariest perch will rise. ‘I know 
the place,” I replied; ‘‘ go on.” 

‘*Wa-al, suh, hit wuz along endurin’ uv 
ther spring ’at I went down in that fiel’ 
bekase I wuz a needin’ uv some bait. 
Hit wuz putty early in ther mornin’ too, 
fer hit air no sort uv a funny joke fer ter be 
a ketchin’ crickets wi’ ther sun a brilin’ at 
ther back uv yer neck. Well’s I kin reck- 
lec’ hit wuz jest ez ther mornin’ star wuz 
a fadin’ ’at I come along pas’ ther bres’ uv 
ther hill a stirrin’ uv ther broom-grass an’ 
a watchin’ for ther crickits ter hop, when 
jest thar below ther big rock whar ther 
sassafac’ bushes is, I seed ther straw a 
shakin’ and ther weeds a dancin’ jest lak 
a sort of tumblement wuz a gwine on 
tharabout. Now inginnerly I ain’t cuy- 
ious when ther broom-straw’s a shakin,’ 
but somehow er ’urr on that air mornin’ 
I jest natchully clum ther rock an’ looked 
down—an’ thar I seed ’em.” 

“Saw what ?” T asked. 

Wash spat at a stone. “Seed ther 
snakes,” he replied. ‘Thar wuz two un 
‘em. One wuz a big keen blacksnake, 
’tother un wuz a king. Squire, ef you had 
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a been thar you'd a thort ’at a cirkis wuz 
a gwineon. When I seed ’em they’d done 
laid out a regular track—a round track 
kinder lak a cirkis ring—an’ each one wuz 
achasin’ uv ther ’tother one. Man, hit war 
a sight! I jest flattened myse’f on that thar 
rock an’ looked tell my eyes bulged out.” 

“Running, were they?” I inquired by 
way of parenthesis. 

Wash nodded. ‘‘Wuss’n racehosses,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Squire, hit’s a fac’, a man 
a lookin’ at ’em ’ud shorely ha’ thort ’at 
them thar snakes wuz greased. Roun’ 
they went, an’ roun’; roun’ an’ roun’— 
each one’s head a gittin’ nigher an’ nigher 
ter ther tail uv ’tother one.” 

‘* By lessening the radius of the circle, I 
suppose,” I interpolated here. 

My friend shook his head. ‘‘ Lessenin’ 
nothin’,” he said emphatically, ‘‘nothin’ 
’cept ther distance atween ’cm. Squire, 
kaint yer see how ’twas. They wuz 
natchully out runnin’ one ’nurr.” 

I think I sighed. How hard it is to get 
an imaginative man to be scientifically 
accurate. ‘‘One caught the other, I 
presume,” I remarked as nonchalantly as 
I could. 

Wash looked at me in sudden surprise. 
‘“* Both cotch ther ’tother,’’ he said. 
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‘Why that was remarkable,” I put in 
scornfully. 

‘Just whut I says,” agreed Wash— 
“ther whole thing wuz remarkable. Yas 
suh, each one overtuk ther ’tother un an’ 
then, Squire, yer may dog my cats, ef each 
un didn’t reach right out an’ ketch a hold 
uv ’tother un’s tail.” 

“What happened then,” I inquired. 

“Thar wuz a swallerin’.” 

“Big one swallow the little one ?” 

My companion looked aggrieved. 
“Squire, they ’uz both ther same size,” 
he replied very earnestly. ‘‘ Hit wuz nigh 
an hour ’at I lain thar a waichin’ uv ’*em— 
the blacksnake a swallerin’ uv ther king- 
snake an’ ther king-snake a swallerin’ uv 
ther black, an’, yer may b’leeve me or not, 
but when ther hour wuz up that thar 
groun’ wuz ez bare o’ snakes cz that thar 
bait-gourd thar.” 

‘*Why,” Tasked in surprise, ‘“‘ whatever 
had become of them ?”’ 

“Squire,” said Wash confidentially, 
“them snakes had swallered on an- 
’urr!” 

A sudden faintness overtook me and I 
reached for my package of lunch. ‘Come 
Wash,” I said, ‘“‘and join me. You need 
it, I am sure.” 
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CLIMBING CANADA’S HIGHEST PEAK 


By JAMES 


Forbes or Mt. Columbia belongs the 
distinction of being the loftiest peak 
in Canada to have been ascended. Their 
altitude is almost identical, (12,500 feet) ; 
and each is monarch of a noble group of 
mountains, rearing its proud head above 
a sea of snow-capped peaks and darkly- 
wooded valleys. But the stories of their 
first ascents presents as great a contrast 
as could well be imagined. The nearest 
approach to Mt. Columbia is by a dozen or 
more weary miles of tramping over the 
soft snows that mantle the upper portion 
of the vast Columbia ice-field, an expanse 
about two hundred square miles in area, 
and up steep slopes of purest snow to the 
broad summit, whence the precipices drop 
on three sides to the fearsome glacier 
depths where the Athbasca River takes 
its rise. Snow and ice, from 3 A.M. to 
10 P.M., in a twenty-two hour expedi- 
tion, constitute the summary of the char- 
acter of our Mt. Columbia experience. 
Mt. Forbes, lying thirty miles to the 
southeast and so much nearer civilization, 
provides a most effective contrast. It isa 
problem in rocks that this magnificent 
three-sided pyramid affords, rising from 
a mass of mighty spurs and buttresses, 
with narrow, broken ridges and stupend- 
ous cliffs. This splendid monolith, com- 
bining the appearance of the Dent Blanche 
and the Matterhorn, was named by Dr. 
Hector in 1859, and has always evoked 
the admiration of those who have had the 
privilege of seeing it from far or near. To 
the mountaineer it is particularly fascinat- 
ing, and seven climbers yielding to its 
influence were drawn last summer, as by 
a loadstone, from England, America and 
Switzerland, to test its difficulties and, if 
possible, attain its topmost pinnacle. 
Ever since 1897, Prof. Collie has had 
designs upon this interesting peak, which 
yields to Mt. Assiniboine alone in grandeur 
of outline, formidable character and 
isolated majesty. Messrs. H. Woolley, 
H. E. M. Stutfield and G. M. Weed have 
been almost as long acquainted with its 
noble form and as inevitably lured. My 


[" is a debateable point whether to Mt. 
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own subjection dates from the first mo- 
ment that I had set my eyes upon its dark 
obelisk, towering a head and shoulders 
higher than its fellows: and then and 
there, upon the summit of Mt. Habel in 
August, 1901, I resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of measuring strength 
with this grim giant of the North. Twelve 
months later, two parties united at the 
base of Mt. Forbes to make a joint attack. 
We mustered seven in all; the perfect 
number being completed by two Swiss 
guides. The elder, Christian, had been 
with me for three weeks amongst the 
mountains farther north, and Hans ac- 
companied the later arrivals. Our tents 
were pitched in the green bosom of a 
narrow wooded valley, that heads right 
under the frowning precipices of the great 
peak and offers the easiest and most 
pleasant line of access. Huge firs en- 
circled the open grassy meadow, an eddy- 
ing glacier s‘ream sparkled amongst the 
boulders and bushes that line its course, 
and 7,000 feet above towered the lofiy 
summit. 

On a perfect afternoon, all nature being 
at its loveliest, (except for an undue supply 
of heat, mosquitos and horse-flies), and 
the weather promising the very best for 
our success, a string of hopeful but per- 
spiring mortals threaded their way 
through trackless wastes of forest trees 
and undergrowth up the steep flanks of 
one of Mt. Forbes’ mighty buttresses, to 
bivouac that night at timberline. Next 
morning we were astir by three o’clock 
and started on our climb shortly before 
half-past four. A long and narrow ridge 
projected to the southwest from the snow- 
crowned summit, rough and jagged 
throughout, almost its entire length. It 
was of the customary disintegrated lime- 
stone of the Canadian Rockies and 
broken near the top by three formidable 
cliffs, which from a distance appeared 
quite inaccessible and made the prospect 
of a successful ascent extremely doubtful. 
But the more numerous and serious the 
difficulties, the greater the attraction for 
the true mountaineer, and the greater the 
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satisfaction if skill and patience can sur- 
mount the obstacles and win a way to the 
desired goal. It isa mistake to think that 
danger as danger lends any enchantment 
to the climb: but the mountaineer delights 
in bringing skill and science so to bear 
upon the difficulties that would be dangers 
to the less gifted or experienced, so that 
their hazards for him are eliminated. 
The earlier approaches to this ridge were 
over green slopes carpeted with richly 
colored flowers of every hue. These soon 
gave place to barren wastes of débris, and 
a toilsome pull ensued over its sliding 
screes till the rocks came to our relief, and 
a more rapid and agreeable progress was 
possible. Then a long stretch of snow- 
covered glacier was reached, sweeping 
from the crest of the aréte to the icy basin 
above our bivouac. Up to this point we 
had proceeded leisurely and in loose order, 
while keeping within hail of one another. 
Now the rope became necessary as the 
more serious work commenced, requiring 
caution, discipline and order. We tied 
up in two parties, Christian Kaufmann, 
Mr. Weed and I leading, and the remain- 
ing quartette forming the second con- 
tingent. The rope is an indispensable 
item in the outfit of a climber in the higher 
alps, both amongst rocks and _ glaciers. 
On a snow-covered glacier such as we now 
had to cross, its use as a precaution against 
accident is imperative. Though early in 
the morning there may be comparatively 
little danger, as the surface is frozen hard, 
the wise man will take no chances. Many 
a hidden chasm is masked by that simple- 
looking mantle of unbroken snow. Often 
they are impossible to detect, though the 
keen eye of the expert notes even the 
faintest of depressions, and marks the line 
of open fissures, carefully probing with 
his ice-axe whenever the slightest indi- 
cation of a possible crevasse is evidenced. 
Meantime his followers are constantly on 
the alert. Keeping taut the fifteen or 
twenty feet or rope between himself and 
the man ahead, and with a loop in hand 
to be in touch with the man behind, each 
member of the party not only watches his 
own progress, but is ever ready to aid his 
neighbor should any sudden emergency 
arise. The spirit of comradeship and 
co-operation is fostered in all the details 
of the mountaineering life. Maintaining 
a general line at right angles to the direc- 
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tion of the crevasses, to avoid the chance 
of two or more falling into the same abyss, 
the string of climbers moves cautiously 
along, occasionally making a détour to 
round the end of an open fissure or cross 
it at the least awkward place, and bears 
steadily towards the serrated ridge by 
which our route is to be guided thence- 
forward to the summit. A narrow ridge 
it is too, with frequent precipices on one 
or both sides, which increase in steepness 
with their altitude, until the sheer, black 
ramparts fall almost vertically to the far 
distant glaciers that sweep their base. 
From a distance, there had been little hint 
of anything but quick and simple progress 
up the first part of the aréte, but closer 
acquaintance revealed the existence of a 
more troublesome state of affairs than we 
anticipated. The ridge was very jagged 
and the cliffs steeper and smoother than 
they had appeared to be. The substance, 
of course, being of friable limestone, dis- 
integrated and eroded by the alternate 
influence of frost and heat, was weathered, 
loose and treacherous in the extreme. 
Sometimes we were clambering up the 
broken, indented rocks right on the sky- 
line: at others, forced to make excursions 
on to the eastern face, a ledge of varying 
size but never of striking broadness would 
be our pathway for a short distance, over- 
looking a steep descent of rock and snow: 
patches of hardened snow or loosened 
screes occasionally take the place of ledges 
as we work along from gully to gully in the 
scored face of a succession of escarpments 
and by their means pursue the ever upward 
course. These gullies are a most disagree- 
able feature of the climb for the unfortunate 
hinder men. Most of them seemed to be a 
natural track for all the loose stones and 
débris from the rocks above. Small frag- 
ments rest on every available projection 
and have to be dislodged or come down 
of their own accord as the leader scrambles 
up. The rotten walls are studded with 
insecure excrescences, a majority of which 
fail to stand the strain when tested by the 
guide, and break away beneath his foot 
or in his hand. The last man’s lot is 
therefore not a happy one. He has to 
bear with meekness all the hail of débris, 
often sharp and heavy, and does not have 
the satisfaction of kicking down his share 
upon the head of someone else. 

Under a raking fire these ramparts had 
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in turn to be stormed, but scaled at last 
they were without serious damage, and 
by ten o’clock we stood upon a minor 
elevation on the aréte, at an altitude of 
about 11,000 feet, and separated from the 
main peak by a slight depression. 

With intense interest and much anxiety 
we scanned the cliffs upon the farther side 
of this small gap. Our observations of 
the mountain had revealed three formid- 
able obstacles, barring the approach by 
this southwestern route, in the shape of 
three very upright cliffs, two close together 
just beyond our present situation, and the 
third still higher and not far from the 
actual summit. Our powerful field-glasses 
had left the problem still uncertain. Un- 
doubtedly no possibility existed of escap- 
ing them, for the walls on either side rose 
sheer and the advance was restricted 
practically to the ridge itself. The fate 
of the expedition hung on the condition of 
the rocks. Provided there were a few 
excrescences firm enough to rely upon and 
not too far apart, or even roughnesses 
sufficient to supply friction in the most 
critical, awkward stretches and thus aid 
the struggling climber whén more desirable 
assistance failed, we believed that the 
steepness would be no fatal hindrance. 
But for these details the glasses had 
proved inadequate at such a distance. 
Now we stood face to face with the two 
lower cliffs, and our eager eyes examined 
foot by foot the smooth, straight battle- 
ments. The weathering of the face, some 
transverse cracks, and a tiny cleft or two 
gave ground for hope and our spirits rose 
accordingly. With such a splendid rock- 
climber as Christian Kaufmann to lead the 
way, if there were any possibility of a 
human being scaling these heights, our 
success was, I felt confident, assured: but 
it was going to be no child’s play to gain 
the lofty eminence that made our necks 
ache as we looked so straight up to its 
dizzy pinnacles, whilst on either side the 
black, rough precipices, seamed by gullies 
filled with glassy ice or hardened snow, 
fell away abruptly to the white glaciers 
thousands of feet below. 

Unfortunately our supply of ropes was 
rather inadequate for such work as here 
confronted us. Our trio possessed a sixty- 
foot length, and the other party had eighty 
feet among the four, neither of them nearly 
long enough for comfort, considering the 
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difficulty of the rocks. For ordinary pur- 
poses, fifteen to eighteen feet is the allotted 
distance between each pair of climbers, 
but on tremendous cliffs like those of Mt. 
Forbes, with a scarcity of proper holds 
and resting-places, such an allowance is 
most inadequate. Seldom within so short 
a space can solid and large enough foot- 
holds be found to enable the leader to 
stand secure and render the needful assist- 
ance to the man behind, or be in a position 
to hold him or to prevent himself being 
jerked down also should a slip occur. 
With thirty or forty feet he could attain 
some firm location and be able to counter- 
act the effects of any contretemps to the 
next climber on the rope. In the same 
way, again, has No. 2 to cling in an unsafe 
position whilst the guide again moves 
upward for another spell. Moreover, the 
more there are in a direct line the greater 
the chance of accident from falling stones. 
Three hundred feet or more of cliff had thus 
to be negotiated, the greater part of it of 
the most interesting and exciting nature; 
all nerves at the utmost tension. Not a 
moment of slackness or cessation of 
watchfulness and care possible. 

Whether himself engaged in climbing 
onward, or intent upon the progress of a 
comrade, a keen look-out is constantly im- 
perative, a readiness for any possible 
emergency, however seemingly unlikely 
its occurance may appear, a knowledge 
and forwarnedness of what to do if that 
emergency should suddenly arise; these 
thoughts must dominate one’s whole 
attention. Lives may depend upon the 
action of a single moment. A single sec- 
ond’s relaxation may be fatal to an entire 
party. The practised forethought that 
grasps the possible contingency, the quick- 
ness of eye that notes the sudden need, 
the instant application of the proper 
remedy in the immediate correspondence 
of hand and foot, may prove the safety 
of all in time of danger. No true moun- 
taineer takes anything for granted in such 
a place, except the fact that everything is 
unreliable, and that he must live in ex- 
pectation of an accident. To those who 
climb like this, there rarely if ever comes 
the realization. In mountaineering, as 
in many other things, to despise is criminal, 
to relax is dangerous: and it is to those who 
do not expect an accident that it will come. 
Here lies the value of education in the 














Mt. Forbes from the Author’s Camp at 5,500 Feet Elevation. 


science of the sport, and the necessity of 


serious study. The body as well as the 
brain is likewise called to exercise its 
fullest powers and energies. The almost 
sheer cliff rises into space above: how is it 
possible to scale so smooth and treacher- 
ous a wall? Once again, practise is the 
main secret, though the real mountaineer 


is born not made. Gymnastics often 
enter largely into the climbing of a rocky 
citadel. Five, six or seven feet up a 
decent hold is found, and all below is 
glassy: or perhaps the upper portion over- 
hangs. A pull up, sometimes a hand- 
spring, is required: or far away a little 
footrest may be found about the level of 
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one’s shoulder, and the climber swings 
across to get a moment’s purchase which 
enables him to plant his other knee upon 
the tiny rocky shelf that he is gripping 
tightly with his straining hands. Perhaps 
a comrade’s back, a lusty push, or an 
impromptu step formed by an ice-axe held 
securely by No. 2, is needed to hoist the 
leader within reach of a specially lofty and 
difficult ledge or crack, by which he pulls 
himself up with an acrobatic effort. 
Another time we find ourselves in a sort 
of chimney, with one side open, and force 
our way up largely by pressure against the 
slippery parallel walls and by the aid of 
any cracks or protruding fragments that 
may happen to turn up. Again, we are 
swarming up a rugged buttress, with arms 
and legs embracing its opposite sides, 
hugging it painfully with every portion of 
the body that can get some grip. Knees 
and arms cling to the roughened surface 
when holds for hands and feet are absent, 
and here, as well as on many a slab and 
steeply inclined face of rock, friction 
affords assistance which is astonishingly 
valuable. A broken edge of rock, a fin- 
ger’s size, is hailed with delight as a most 
ample basis of support; for almost any- 
thing that finger-tips can grasp or two or 
three inches of the nailed edge of a boot 
rest upon is quite sufficient to help the 
practised climber one step farther on. 
Occasionally we are reduced to progress 
by the hands alone, as on a section of the 
second cliff, where, on the rapidly de- 
scending ridge, precipitous on either side, 
our bodies spread upon the western slabs 
of rock, our fingers clutching the sharp 
knife-edge that formed the skyline, we 
hang and cling as we work sideways and 
upwards foot by foot until at last our feet 
again find somewhat of a ledge to stand 
upon. Traversing, in another place, 
along a narrow ledge, face inwards, or 
rounding a projecting buttress to reach 
a cleft or more accessible piece of rock 
face, brings the art of balancing into play, 
and this feature is one of the most 
notable tests of the expert climber. The 
marvelous results obtained with com- 
parative ease and small output of strength 
and energy by the skilled mountaineer by 
means of a perfect equipoise, are most 
astounding to the novice: speed, safety 
and success are the rewards of mastery 
in balancing. 
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All this climbing we had upon the face 
of a stupendous precipice. There was 
not much opportunity to enjoy the wonder- 
ful effects and striking details suggested 
by a fleeting glance down the sheer moun- 
tain side up which we climbed tediously. 
Every attention had to be paid to the work 
before us, if we desired to escape the risk 
of a still more fleeting glimpse of these 
details in a hurried and involuntary de- 
scent to the white glaciers that gleamed 
suggestively below, apparently so close, 
but in reality thousands of feet away. 
Such visions as we got of vertical escarp- 
ments, jagged points of broken rock, icy 
gullies or tremendous drops into the far 
abyss were thrilling enough as we clung 
to the treacherous cliff like flies on the 
wall of a house. At length, a stren- 
uous effort landed us on the pinnacle 
which crowns the upper wall. We stood 
as it were in mid-air: on two sides, 
nothingness for many thousand feet: in 
front, three hundred feet of cliff, so steep 
we wondered how we ever managed to 
ascend, dropping to the narrow ridge of 
our approach, that stretches away to the 
distant forest valley, where our tents 
glisten in the sunlight. Beyond was a 
vast alpine panorama, upon whose count- 
less ranges, with scarcely an exception, we 
could even then look down. From this 
sharp rocky apex we passed along a nar- 
row causeway, with a marvelous polished 
precipice straight below us on the left and 
gained a temporary resting-place soon 
after eleven o’clock. In another hour we 
were all once more en route, the pure 
white, corniced crest right before us, 
close at hand, and only one remaining 
problem between us and victory. 

This is cliff No. 3, the base of which we 
speedily attained by easy slopes of snow 
and scree, to find it abominably rotten. 
Despite the fusillade of falling stones,’ 
however, our storming of the fortress pro- 
ceeded successfully; on the same lines as 
previously, the battlement was finally won. 
But on our arrival at the top we en- 
countered an unexpected difficulty which 
proved one of the most trying and cer- 
tainly the most dangerous pieces of work 
of the ascent. A very narrow causeway, 
perhaps eighteen inches wide, between 
two fine precipices, connected the head 
of the cliff with the final snowy mass of the 
summit. It was composed of rock in an 
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advanced stage of disintegration, topped 
by a loose agglomeration of strange 
plaques of stone, from twelve to twenty 
inches long, two to four in width, and 
about half an inch in thickness, piled in 
wild confusion. This was backed by a 
wall of winter snow, fully as rotten as the 
rock, ready to sheer off at the slightest 
touch an avalanche in one tremendous 
leap to the mountain’s base. Whether 
the rock held up the snow or vice-versa, 
or the support was mutual, seemed a moot 
point, both looked so frail and tottering. 
A violent wind, moreover, which had been 
a supplementary difficulty to contend with 
allthe morning, caused the entire place to 
quiver and did not aid our equilibrium 
or the stability of this fragile pathway. 
Happily the distance was not great, and 
Christian warily advanced. The snow 
one dared not even touch: the rattling 
stones scarcely allowed of any pressure 
without sliding underfoot. With catlike 
tread each balanced step was taken till he 
gained a firmer stand upon the farther 
side, though even there the prospects of 
an avalanche were not convincingly re- 
mote. Then Mr. Weed’s turn came, and, 
as he stepped from the worst place, a huge 
mass of rock detached itself from the main 
ridge, and, with a rattling accompaniment 
of loosened fragments, thundered down 
the sheer western precipice, leaving a 
shelving slope of retten débris even more 
awkward to traverse than the original 
narrow and shaky path. However, an 
elongated stride and a convulsive effort 
accomplished the most treacherous por- 
tion of the undertaking in safety, and, 
after a little journey along a sharp snow 
aréte and up a steep face of rather doubt- 
ful consistency, a few hundred feet of firm 
and easy snow brought us in triumph to 
the sharp-pointed summit. 

The wind was boisterous and piercingly 
cold, and we huddled together, a frigid 
group, on the exposed white cap that 
crowns the apex of the lofty pyramid. A 
heavy cornice overhangs the black eastern 
precipice: on the west, the slopes trend 
sharply to a grand wall of cliffs: and to the 
north, the pure white face tilts downward 
at a tremendous angle to the glaciers and 
buttresses that overlook the still dark 
depths of Glacier Lake. The panorama 
was magnificent. Our mountain-top, pre- 
eminently loftier than any of its neighbors, 
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has no peer until Columbia’s snowy head 
rises from the mighty sweep of its grand 
ice-fields thirty miles away: and probably 
but a single peak—Mt. Robson—exceeds 
in altitude this splendid giant of the 
Canadian Rockies. In the pure atmos- 
phere, mountains far and near stood forth 
with clear-cut outline in all directions tc 
the horizon, a full hundred miles away, 
and the line of the continental watershed 
could be traced for scores of miles, a vast 
section of its complicated valley system 
lying map-like at our feet. Deep wooded 
ravines intersect the countless broken 
ranges, whose bold escarpments, battered 
towers and jagged pinnacles present a 
splendid contrast to the vast areas of ice 
and snow. Such visions are alone a thou- 
sand times worth the toil and effort ex- 
pended in gaining these peerless natural 
observatories. 

Finding the snow upon the northern 
face to be in magnificent condition, thanks 
to its sheltercd aspect and the icy breeze 
from that direction, we resolved to return 
that way, as this plan had the double ad- 
vantage of avoiding objectionable places 
on the S.W. aréte and of enabling us to 
cross the mountain, acquaint ourselves 
more thoroughly with its character and 
environment, and have the interest of an 
entirely new route exactly opposite in its 
nature to that of our ascent. For greater 
security, in case of slips or footsteps giving 
way or possibly a minor avalanche, both 
parties roped together during the descent, 
and a long, tedious affair it proved. It 
was terrifically steep and steps had to be 
cut with the ice-axe in the hard snow or 
ice almost the whole way down. A swift 
glissade down the steep snow slope to the 
névé on the southern side was quite a 
luxury: and then came a steady tramp for 
forty minutes across the snow beneath the 
heights of Forbes’ western wall, sinking 
frequently well above our ankles, and 
traversing more than once the hard rough 
débris of a recent avalanche. Bearing 
gently upwards, we struck the ridge of our 
approach at its lowest point, and soon after 
six o’clock unroped at the spot where we 
had tied up nearly twelve hours before. 
An hour later we straggled back to bivouac 
from the first ascent and traverse of Mt. 
Forbes, perhaps the loftiest and certainly 
one of the most fascinating climbs in 
Canada. 
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was good quail ground. Grass land, 
meadow, stubble, pasture, fringes of 
shrubbery and the edge of timber- 


; 


tract all were inviting and afforded ex- 
cellent forage; and Bob White showed his 
appreciation by occupying it in consider- 


able numbers. Best of all, man was not 
inimical, for the farmers loved to see the 
striped flocks pattering across their very 
door-yards; and were content to eat do- 
mestic poultry, prefering the greater en- 
joyment of the wild in life, rather than on 
the table. Every morning pompous little 
husbands whistled love-songs, while pa- 
tient wives, hidden away in the grass, 
brooded the treasures they were later to 
lead forth in nimble bands of tiny brown 
puffballs. 


Though a season of joy and exuber- 
ance, it was, like all others, fraught with 
many anxieties and consciousness of 
danger. There were the prying fox, the 
creeping snake, the lumbering skunk, the 
darting hawk, the softly flying owl, ever 
to be guarded against, yes, and the heavy 
unremitting tread of man. Likewise the 
weather, which in winter often smites with 
chill and starvation, may even in summer 
turn unfriendly, and wet and cold bereave 
them of their treasures: However the 
June grass was long and thick and well 
hid the little mother whose color so 
blended with the surroundings, as to give 
her a wonderfully perfect concealment. 
Of this she was well aware, and at the 
approach of an enemy she did not retreat. 








‘There she sat, undismayed by passing wagons and laborers 


Her little heart might thump hard, yet she 
would remain motionless, and, though her 
foe might almost step on her, the chances 
were that he would pass none the wiser. 
Clearly do surroundings create differences, 
even of character and temperament. So, 
here, west of the river, where there was 
greater seclusion, the quails were more 
timorous in their simplicity than their 
friends the family upon the east side, 
where there was more human travel. 
Seldom did dull human eyesight distin- 
guish a quail from the surrounding grass, 
and so it was that the bird family upon 
the east bank became familiar, almost 
to the point of recklessness. The little 
mother, though, had one lesson that 
should have been more effective, for, one 
hot noon, she led her brood out into the 
road to dust themselves, and all were so 
occupied with their sport that not even the 


old bird noticed the approach of a half- 


grown boy. At the same instant they saw 
each other. With an exclamation the 
youth leaped to seize all he could of them. 
The mother quail uttering sharp whistles 
of warning, fluttered before him in the 
dust as though on the point of expiring. 
The young upon the instant were away. 
Some fluttered up on tiny pinions, though 
none would have supposed such downy 
tots could fly, and then dropped like stone 
into the tall grass and weeds beside the 
road. Others ran like little witches and 
disappeared almost instantly in the same 
friendly cover. ‘The old bird, naturally 
was the most desired prize, and it seemed 
so easy to catch her. When the boy at- 
tempted to do so, she fluttered just a little 
out of his reach, then a little further, and 
presently she flew quickly and vigorously 
away. Then the pursuer turned to re- 
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trieve his fortunes with the young, but for 
the life of him he could not discover a 


single one. After some search he decided 
that they had all run away, and gave up 
the quest in great disappointment. Yet 
all the time the whole brood, every 
mother’s son of them, was within a yard 
or two of where he stood, cunningly 
squatting under the old dead grass or 
beneath some leaf. It was a wonder that 
he did not trample half of them to death. 
By early July both families of young quail, 
though not yet of full growth, were well 
able to forage for themselves. The 
typical mother quail is a motherly soul 
indeed. The southern New England 
summer is long enough for a double crop 
of grass and of quail, and of this fact our 
little friends took advantage by selecting 
each another spot in the grass and laying a 
goodly litter of eggs. Meantime the father 


took the half-grown progeny upon their 
rambles while his wife brooded the new 
eggs. 

Now, while the Bob Whites are a fairly 
sagacious tribe, as birds go, they are 
hardly capable of generalized reasoning, 
or anticipating the devious ways of man; 
for after all the seasons of experience, they 
seem not to remember the scythe of mow- 
ing machine which cuts down the luxur- 
iant cover and exposes them to danger, if 
they make nests in certain places. In fact 
our particular friends in this quail breed- 
ing ground erred in this respect, and 
underwent trial and anxiety in conse- 
quence. All summer the mowing-ma- 
chine had been clattering in the hay fields. 
One day, the twenty-fourth of July, a 
workman told me that a quail’s nest had 
been left bare on the west side of the river. 
A clump of weeds had been left standing, 





The mother quail stepped forth from her nest. 
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in kindly consideration, and at the foot was 
the nest. Approaching very carefully, I 
tried, with my opera glasses, to discover the 
mother bird, and from a little mass of 
brown, I gradually made out her form and 
head. When within twenty feet of the 
spot, there was a movement, and then the 
quail stood up and almost immediately 
flew, dropping down into the bushes on 
the other side of the wall. The nest was 
a simple little hollow in the ground well 
lined with grass, and no less well filled 
with white, pointed eggs, sixteen of them, 
a notable effort for the second attempt of 
the season. 

While I examined and photographed 
them, I could hear the mother whistling 
and whining, as she ran about in the grass 
or on the low wall, but I could not get a 
single glimpse of her. This being done, 
I thought to entrap her with the camera, 
and secure a picture as she finally returned 
to the nest. So I set the instrument upon 
my carrying case a few feet away, focussed, 
attached a thread to the shutter, and, 
covering everything well with grass, went 
away for about an hour. When I re- 


turned, I could see with my glass that the 


bird was not on the nest. Then I again 
retired, and, upon returning, was again 
disappointed. 

The sun was setting so I went to remove 
the camera, and in so doing flushed the 
bird from the short grass only a few feet 
from the nest. Next day, it was reported 
to me that she had deserted the eggs, and 
to avoid their almost certain destruction 
by prowling animals, I covered them with 
a good bunch of hay, wishing to show 
them to a friend. . 

On the fourth of August word came that 
the quail had not deserted after all. She 
had burrowed in through the hay, and had 
a fine and cosy retreat underneath. Next 
day I approached, and when close by saw 
the quail raise her head out of the hole and 
fly. And then I saw a nest full of egg- 
shells, and a swarm of the most cunning 
little brown striped chickens I had ever 
set eyes on. The ordinary chicks of the 
barn-yard look small enough, but these 
were tiny. All the eggs but two had 
hatched, and the fourteen, all dried off, 
were moving actively about. 

Unfortunately I had not my camera with 
me, and in the hour’s time it took to fetch 
it, they had all gone from the nest. But 
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as I stood there in chagrin, how my feeling 
changed when up flushed the mother quail 
from the weed-clump only two feet away, 
and there was the whole family in a com- 
pact bunch, nestled in a hollow of the 
ground. I had a bird-loving youth with 
me, and we each made a grab to secure the 
young quail to replace in the home nest. 
We each got one, but like a flash the rest 
were out of sight. 

Where could they have gone? Pawing 
over the grass and weeds did not unearth 
a single one. Finally I found one down 
under the last year’s growth squatting 
motionless. Then one by one, they kept 
coming to light, until in the course of a 
quarter of an hour we had ten of them; 
not another one could we discover. 

Keeping them in my cap, I focussed the 
camera carefully on the nest, and then 
returned the family to the home which 
otherwise they had probably left forever. 
Conditions were very unfavorable; the 
afternoon was dark and showery, and the 
young were exceedingly active. Looking 
at this squirming, heaving mass, I felt 
quite in despair of securing a good pic- 
ture. An exposure of at least a second 
was necessary. The loose hay had been 
removed, and, covering the nest and 
brood snugly with my cap, I waited till 
they all seemed about asleep, when I 
suddenly raised it, and at the same time 
squeezed the bulb. The plan worked 
well, and most of its half-dozen exposures 
were good. I tried this also witha single 
chick, at close range, outside the nest. 

Many of the shells in the nest one would 
have thought solid eggs upon casual ob- 
servation. The chick in emerging had 
simply lifted a round section of the large 
end, about as one would break a soft 
boiled egg to eat, English fashion. Only, 
the lid remained attached by a little skin 
and shut down again when the chick had 
crawled out. Of two unhatched eggs one 
was addled or infertile, the other had in it 
a dead fully formed chick which somehow 
had not been able to break its prison walls. 

Meanwhile the little mother was very 
anxious, running about and calling plain- 
tively, showing herself boldly on the wall— 
the further penalty for nesting in a hay- 
field. _But happily her fortune had fallen 
into kind hands. Of all the readers of 
this account, who has ever seen a brood 
of quail before they left the nest? They 
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run almost as soon as hatched, probably 
as soon as they are dried. Now we with- 
drew, and hardly had we gone thirty feet 
when the anxious little mother, who could 
not longer restrain herself, fairly rushed 
to her family. She rolled over the grass, 
and with a glad chatter of welcome 
jumped into the nest to meet her darlings. 
This was my last glimpse of my west-side 
quail and they have gone forth, I trust to 
happiness and to success in quail-life. 
Meanwhile, upon the east side of the 
river interesting events were also maturing. 
Maternal longings had likewise continued 
in the breast of another Mrs. White. She 
was an inquisitive body and had a well de- 
veloped feminine curiosity as to what was 
going on. So she chose for her nesting-site 
a cozy little nook under the end of a pile 
of old fence-rails, amid long grass, only a 
yard or so from a much-traveled highway. 
Carriages, wagons, automobiles and foot 
passengers were frequently passing, which 
served greatly to relieve the monotony of 
the long period of incubation. Through 
the grass she could see everything and yet 
run no risk of being discovered. But one 


day a mowing-machine passed along with 
a terrible clatter, very close indeed. 
Bravely did the little mother stick to her 
pest of duty, till she felt something swish 
close by her head, and the grass fell pros- 


trate all over her. This was more than 
her nerves could bear, and away she 
fluttered, disclosing her secret to the 
farmer, who stopped his horses to examine 
with interest the eleven eggs in the de- 
fenceless nest. When the frightened 
mother at length dared to return, she 
found her surroundings greatly altered. 
As she sat upon her nest, the traffic of the 
road was in plain view. It was all she 
could do not to fly when gangs of swarthy 
Italian laborers came tramping along and 
almost trod upon her. But no one saw 
the bird whose color and markings so 
wonderfully blended with her surround- 
ing. 

After a little the young farmer told me 
of his discovery, and I drove there next 
morning post haste. Very cautiously we 
approached the indicated pile of rails. It 
was hard to distinguish anything, but 
finally I made her out. More conspicious 
than all were the bright, round, dark eyes, 
even though they never moved or winked. 
Very cautiously, at some distance I set up 
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my camera on the tripod, with a long- 
focus lens, and moved it nearer and 
nearer. At ten feet I stopped, fearing 
that the bird would leave, and took her 
picture. Then I did this nearer still, and 
nearer, until I had the lens within two feet 
or so, making an image that about filled 
the plate. The quail was absolutely 
motionless, so I stopped down the light, 
and took timed exposures, lasting fifteen 
to twenty seconds so as to secure great 
sharpness of detail. Next morning I re- 
turned. After taking some more views 
of my obliging subject, in a changed 
position, the next thing was to see what 
she would do when disturbed. This 
time I had with me a Reflex camera, for 
snapshots. When all was in readiness, 
my wife began quietly to poke the little 
mother with a short weed-stem. I hoped 
that she would stand up and step out of the 
nest, but feared she would suddenly spring. 
Far from adopting the latter course, she 
proved to bea typical little brooding hen. 
Ruffling up her feathers, she pecked at the 
offending hand, and stuck bravely to her 
post. It took quite a little persuasion 
before she arose and stood irresolutely on 
the edge of the nest. I made one exposure, 
and then she started afoot, scurried along 
for some yards through the grass, and took 
to wing. In the afternoon we tried it 
again, and the boy was stationed so as to 
somewhat block the way. This time she 
stood at the edge of the nest long enough 
for me to snap her twice. Then she came 
clear out and stood in the grass, uncertain 
what course to pursue. Twice more I 
fired the harmless shots, as she assumed 
different positions, and then, just as I was 
ready for the fifth, she scooted between us, 
and took to wing across the road, over to- 
ward the river. 

That evening, at dusk, I was driving by, 
and stopped the horse opposite the nest. 
There was the little mother brooding 
peacefully, defying all the danger and 
alarm of her now conspicuous post, that 
she might save her soon-expected brood. 
Next day came a driving rainstorm and I 
did not visit the nest. The following 
afternoon I took there a friend to see the 
remarkable sight. We were too late; 
scattered egg-shells told of the triumph 
of the little mother. She had led forth her 
chicks into the happy activities and 
luxuriance of fruitful surroundings. 
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E was not impressive as to face or 
H figure, yet Choo Poh Lek was a 
notable character. Of his class 

he was one of the few energetic, and the 
only ambitious native little man that I 
encountered in the Far East. And, quite 
as wonderful, he did not gamble. Un- 
questionably he came honestly by his 
active qualities, for Choo was a Simo- 
Chinese; his father, Lee Boon Jew, being 
one of many thrifty Chinese to find their 
way, thirty-five yearsago, from the crowded 
Canton district of China, with its des- 
perate daily struggle for mere existence, 
to Bangkok, whose half million people 
prefer mostly to leave the business of life 
to Chinamen. Lee began his commercial 
career humbly as a peddler of fruit and 
vegetables; and he prospered. In the 


very beginning he had carried his daily 
stock in two heaping bushel baskets hung 
from a bamboo pole which he swung from 


shoulder to shoulder, as, staggering under 
the really heavy burden, he called aloud 
his wares through the Sampeng and other 
narrow land streets of the poorer quarter. 
In one year he had done well enough to 
enable him to buy a small dug-out, which 
he paddled through the klawngs and on 
the Meinam River, making new acquaint- 
ances and new customers, whilg a plook- 
pee * compatriot in his employ supplied the 
already established trade from the baskets. 
In three years he had a shop in Sampeng 
and four boats, and in two more, or five 
years from the day of his tanding, Lee 
Boon Jew had a shop in Sampeng, one on 
the Meinam, which, in addition to a general 
stock, did a little trading in bamboo and 
rattan, a small fleet of boats—and a 
Siamese wife. In due course a son came 
to gladden the Chinese heart, always 
made joyful by boy children, and by the 
time the fond father was permitted to 

* Plook-pee is the poll tax exacted of Chinamen who 
emigrate t> Siam and do not enter government service. 
It costs four ticals and a quarter with a tax seal fast- 
ened about the wrist, or six ticals and a half (about 

$3.90) for a certificate instead of the wrist badge. As 


you may imagine Lee had paid the extra ticals in pref- 
erence to wearing the visible sign of emigration. 


pridefully exhibit the gaudily dressed 
infant in the nearby floating shops, the 
little son came to be known as Choo Poh 
Lek, after a celebration which quite 
dimmed the customary New Year festival. 

Meantime not only did the business 
develop, but Lee Boon Jew, who was now 
one of Bangkok’s merchants, attained to 
such prominence among his fellows that 
by the time Choo was fifteen, he had be- 
come Collector in the Bird Nest Depart- 
ment of the Government Revenue Service; 
a post for which he was eminently fitted 
by both name and nature. 

The cares of office did not, however, 
necessitate abandonment of the trade, 
grown now to an extent that kept several 
large boats of his fleet engaged solely in 
rattan and bamboo, for which they made 
long trips up river. It was Lee’s dearest 
wish that his son should succeed to the 
commercial enterprise which so confi- 
dently promised to make wealthy men 
of them both, especially since his most 
intimate associate, Ho Kee Peck, had been 
recently appointed Farmer, under the 
Government, of the Onion, Bees Wax and 
Rattan Department. 

Truth to tell, Lee had dreamed rosy 
hued celestial dreams of Choo Poh Lek’s 
opportunities, and the possible prosperity 
that might easily come to a business so 
firmly established and having two silent 
partners in the local revenue service. 
Between the good offices of the Bird Nest 
and of the Onion, Bees Wax and Rattan 
departments, how much profitable trade 
might not, indeed, and readily, be diverted 
to the boats of Lee Boon Jew & Son! 

But Choo proved a sore disappointment 
to his ambitious father. He had, it is 
true, given all of his boyhood and much of 
his young manhood to Lee’s boats, and in 
fact, was accounted among the shrewdest 
traders and most skilled boatmen on the 
river. There were even those who 
thought the son more astute than his non- 
talkative but deep thinking Cantonese 
parent. At all events, Choo attained to 
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such .efficiency that his father sent him 
freqtently up the river on the more im- 
portant mission of trading for rattan and 
bamboo. And it was on one of these trips 
back from the river that Choo crossed 
the trail of the elephant catchers, and fell 
under the influence that was to govern, not 
to say guide, his life’s star thereafter and 
forever more. From that day, it seemed 
to Choo that boats were the most uninter- 
esting things in all the world, and trading 
the least ambitious of all professions. He 
felt the spell of the elephant catchers, the 
silent mystery of the jungle, the excitement 
of the chase; and then and there he de- 
termined that an elephant catcher he 
would be. Choo was naturally of an ad- 
venturesome temperament, which is de- 
cidedly unusual in one of his race. But 
Choo was an unusual type, as I have 
already indicated. The humdrum life 
of the fruit and vegetable boats, of hag- 
gling over trades in rattan, and of, between 
times, pulling a heavy oar, had become 
iron in his soul long before he found the 
real trail in the jungle. Deep in his heart 
had been the realization that life for him 
lacked the spark which makes it worth 
while; yet until that eventful day far in 
the forest, he knew as little of what he really 
wanted as did his father. On the day he 
found the elephant encampment, however, 
Choo found his spark and his vocation. 
Now filial duty rules strong in the 
Asiatic son, and Choo had no thought of 
deserting his father; but by Oriental cun- 
ning he brought it about that the rattan 
business, necessitating up-country trips, 
became his chief concern in the firm of 
Lee Boon Jew & Son, while the vegetable 
and fruit end of the firm’s interest fell to 
the duty of subordinates. Thus it was 
that Choo took up the double life of 
elephant catching and the more prosaic, 
if profitable, occupation of trading rattan. 
It must be recorded that he neglected 
neither and prospered in each; to such a 
degree, in fact, did the rattan and bamboo 
interests develop that Lee, the father, 
found his position in Bangkok raised from 
a small trader to one whose shipments were 
solicited by the local steamship company. 
Meantime the son rose from one of the 
half hundred beaters employed in elephant 
catching to mahout, for which he seemed 
to have marked aptitude, showing immedi- 
ate and sympathetic understanding of ele- 
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phants, together with a comprehension of 
management which convinced the head 
man, who had served the king for twenty 
years, that in Choo he had found a ma- 
hout of exceptional promise. 

It came to pass one day that Chow 
Chorn Dumarong, who was a cousin of 
one of the children of one of the forty- 
seven wives of the king, and something 
or other in the War Department, chanced 
to be at the encampment of elephant 
catchers and a witness of Cheo’s really 
remarkable handling of a tame tusker 
that was just ending a period of ‘‘must,’”’* 
during which it had been particularly 
difficult of control. Choo’s work astride 
the neck of the unruly bull, which he had 
finally subdued, had been so courageous 
and so intelligent, and had so much im- 
pressed the king’s cousin—by marriage 
that he forthwith commanded Choo to be 
regularly engaged in Government service. 
So it came about that Choo did more 
elephant than rattan hunting, increasing 
his prowess and reputation in one as his 
activity in the other decreased, much to the 
mental anguish of his father, Lee Boon Jew, 
who, although waxing wealthy between his 
own post in the Bird Nest Department and 
the silent sympathy of his wise and under- 
standing friend Ho Pee Peck, the Onion 
Farmer, was aggrieved to the depths of 
his frugal Chinese soul by the unexplained 
falling off in the rattan and bamboo 
branch of his up-river business. 

But one day, after two years more of 
mental perturbation, and gradually dimin- 
ishing rattan profits, the father’s heart 
thrilled under the word brought him at 
Bangkok, that Choo had been summoned 
into the presence of Krom Mun Monrtee 
Deeng—another one of the king’s multi- 
tude of cousins, as well as a high man in 
the Interior Department—and regularly 
enrolled as one of the king’s mahouts who 
drive in the periodical elephant catch or 
parade on festive occasions, or take charge 
when one of the several dozen of the king’s 
children goes forth on an official airing. 
And so ended the double life of Choo Poh 
Lek; for henceforth, of course, there was no 
further pretense of his attending to the 
rattan business. Choo’s soul was freed 
from trade bondage. Incidentally I should 


***Must”’ is the temporary madness which now 
and then, though not invariably, overtakes the male 
elephant when kept apart from his mates 














A rogue elephant of India which ran amok and had to be shot 
four times before subdued ; the ‘‘express’’ bullets remained in 
its body, with no apparent inconvenience to their bearer, when 
this photograph was taken. 
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like to add, however, because I became 
much interested in Lee, quite a character 
in his way, that the reflected honor attach- 
ing to the old man through the appoint- 
ment of his son to the royal household of 
elephant drivers, and the employment of a 


capable man to look after the up-country 
rattan interests, which really had been late- 
ly neglected by Choo, combined to place 
the name of Lee Boon Jew & Son among 
the foremost traders of the city. 

I knew Lee weeks before I knew Choo; 
and the first time I saw the latter was in 
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the royal stables within the king’s en 
closure where I was giving rather dis- 
respectful scrutiny to the sacred white 
elephants, which, notwithstanding sur- 
roundings and attendants, impressed me 
only because of seeming insignificance in 
their washed out hide and pale blue eyes. 
I immediately lost interest in the ele- 
phants on discovering Choo. Even had 
his obviously at home air failed to attract 
my wandering gaze, his dress would have 
arrested my eye, for it was the most 
resplendent thing in the way of native 


Pad elephants of the Maharajah of Durbungah (India) 





celebration in the Malay Peninsula. 


costume I had seen outside the royal 
family. Not that it was so rich or re 


markable in itself, but because the average 
Siamese is poor and dirty and inconspicu- 
ously, not to say somberly, clad, whereas 
Choo was clean and brilliant and well fed. 
He wore a red and blue check silk panung,* 


a yellow silk jacket fastened to the chin, 
with buttons made from silver half ticals; 
and was bare of head, legs from knee 
down, and feet. 

He was an important looking personage; 
nothing like him in fact had I met in the 


decorated for a native festival. 


royal enclosure, where I had gone seeking 
the unusual. But my attempt to engage 
him in conversation was a failure, for he 
spoke no English. 

The second time I saw the king’s 
mahout was a few days later, in Lee’s 
shop on the river, where I was making 
purchases for my hunting outfit which I 
was then getting together. Lee knew 
English fairly well and I often chatted 
with him, though he had never spoken to 
me of his distinguished son, so that when 
I saw Choo walk into the shop and make 
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Noosing the elephants in the kraal. 
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himself very much at home, I naturally 
asked about him; then Lee opened his 
heart, for he was very proud of the boy, 
and told me the whole story as I have told 
you. 

Choo at once became a very interesting 
personality to me; on his own account for 
the unusual type of Asiatic he represented, 
and on my account because, having seen 
something of elephant catching in India, 
I wanted also to see the work of 
rounding up the elephants in the jungle 
prepardtory to their being driven into the 
kraal at Ayuthia, the old Siamese capital, 
for what is called a ‘‘ royal hunt,” but what 
is really a method of adding laborers to 
the royal stables. 

Lee comfortingly assured me he thought 
it could be arranged that I make a trip 
with Choo to the elephant encampment; 
and sure enough it came about in due 
course that as his Majesty, Phrabat 
Somdet Phra Paramendr Maha Chula- 
longkorn Klou, otherwise and more 
briefly known as Chulalongkorn I, had 
commanded a royal hunt, Choo and I in 
season set out on our way up the river ina 
canoe, carrying no provisions, for we were 
to stop the nights en route with friends of 
the firm of Lee Boon Jew & Son. 

Choo’s journey to the jungle resembled 
the triumphant march of a popular torea- 
dor. Twas fortunate we had given our- 
selves ample time, for we tarried often and 
long; not that I objected, because I am 
always on the lookout for human docu- 
ments, and this trip was full of them, 
many of them not altogether agreeable, 
but interesting; for these were the real 
people of Siam that I was seeing. Now, 
the real people of Siam are not always 
pleasant to live with; too many of them 
are poor, and dirty, notwithstanding the 
river flowing past the door: though, speak- 
ing of dirty things, it would be difficult to 
find water farther from its pure state than 
in these rivers which serve to sewer and 
to irrigate Siam. Also the houses as 
often as not are in wretched condition, 
for it seems to be traditional with the 
Siamese not to repair them, but when 


* The panung is a strip of cloth or silk three yards 
long and a yard broad. fei is put on by a turn about 
the waist, the end being then carried between the 
legs and up through the waist and down through the 
legsagain before fastened finally to the waist, to thus 
make a pair of loose, baggy knee breeches that, how- 
ever, open up the back of the leg as the wearer walks. 
Fashioned in this way, the panung is worn by both 
men and women. 
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they have tumbled about their ears, to 
vacate and build another: not a particu- 
larly expensive plan, since the house con- 
sists of loosely put together bamboo raised 
on stilts six to eight feet; and bamboo 
grows at everyone’s back door in Siam. 

Siamese food principally consists of 
dried, frequently rotted fish, and rice, 
done into curries which comprise a little 
of about every kind of condiment, and 
especially a very popular sauce called 
namphrik, a chutney-like and thoroughly 
mixed thing made of red pepper, shrimp, 
garlic, onions, citron, ginger, and tama- 
rind seeds. The only reason for the fish 
being putrid is because the natives like it 
so, for fish are plentiful in the rivers and 
fishermen numerous, though their ways 
of catching are rather amusing and an- 
tique. One favorite method, borrowed 
from the Chinese, is beating the waters 
with long bamboo sticks to frighten the 
fish into an eight or ten foot squarish net 
which is lowered into the river from a 
framework on the bank by a system of 
wheels and ropes and pulleys, and hoisted 
up again when the catch is complete. I 
must confess that when the fish in the curry 
chanced to be dried instead of decayed, I 
found the concoction decidedly toothsome. 
In fact a really good curry is in a class apart, 
and one must go to India or the Far East 
to get it at its best. Sometimes the natives 
eat pork and oftentimes chicken, but for the 
most part, rice and the fish curry constitute 
their chief diet, supplemented by the fruit 
of the country, of which there are many 
kinds—mangosteen, mango, pineapple, ba- 
nana, orange, bread fruit, and that most 
healthful and serving of all Siamese fruits, 
the papaya, which grows back from the 
water and is a greenish oval melon that 
suggests cantalope when opened. 

We did not get really outside of Bangkok 
the first day of our up-river journey, as we 
spent the night at the home of one of Choo’s 
admiring friends, in the center of a little 
floating community, where a “‘poey ”’ was 
given in honor of The King’s Mahout. Now 
a poey may take several different directions 
of hilarity, but is always an excuse for eating 
and gambling. The poey in honor of Choo 
appeared scheduled to include about every- 
thing on the entertainment catalogue. First 
was a feast which overflowed from the house 
of Choo’s friend into adjoining ones, at- 
tended by two dozen men and women who 
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The tame tusker sometimes plays the role of bouncer. 


sat in groups on the floors eating a loud 
smelling fish sauce with gusto—and with 
their fingers; neither wine nor spirits were 
in evidence—the Siamese as a rule sticking 
to water. Then came adjournment to the 
river bank, where on a raised platform, 
roofed, but open on its four sides, three girls 
danced and posed after the gracefully de- 
liberate Siamese fashion, accompanied by 
the melodious, always quick time, though 


dirge-like music of a small native orchestra. 
Nearby, and attracting at least an equal 
number of spectators was another platform 
level with the ground, where gambling 
proceeded industriously. 

Siamese silver money seems to have been 
fashioned to meet the native passion for 
gambling. It ranges in value (gold) from 
six to seven cents up to sixty cents, and in 
shape, beginning at the sixty cent piece 
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which is called a tical, from about the size 
of a small marble with its four sides flat- 
tened, down to the size of a French pea. 
There is, as well, much copper money, also 
money made of glass and china, ranging 
to fractions of a cent. The favorite game 
is a species of roulette and the money is ad 
mirably suited to the rake of the croupier. 
Comparatively recently the government has 
been issuing flat ten cent silver pieces, and 
the extent of gambling is suggested by the 
great number of ten cent pieces coming to 
one in the ordinary course of the day’s 
business, that have been cupped to facilitate 
their handling on the gaming board. 
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After four days on the Meinam we turned 
off on a smaller river somewheres below 
Ayuthia, and took a northeasterly direction 
through heavy foliage and more monkeys 
than I had ever seen. The first night we 
stopped at a house dilapidated rather more 
than ordinarily, where inside a lone old 
woman sat weaving a varied colored cloth, 
while outside on the veranda-like addition, 
which is practically half of every up-country 
Siamese abode, were a girl and a boy mak 
ing water buckets and ornaments of bam- 
boo. 

I often wondered what these Far Eastern 
people would do without bamboo. It is 


Thus handcuffed the captive is led away to the royal stables—and toil. 
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everything in life to them. Bamboo grows 
in groves ranging from twenty to forty feet 
in height, though I have seen some higher, 
and varies in diameter according to the 
height from two to fifteen or sixteen inches. 
The tender shoots of the young bamboo’ 
are good eating, while the tree in its different 
sizes and conditions of growth provides a 
valuable article of export, the timber for 
house making, the fiber for mats, and 
baskets, and, in hollowed sections, is used 
for buckets, water pipes, and such things. 

Another day’s travel on the smaller 
river brought us to the encampment of 
the elephant catchers. Here I found 
about one hundred men, bared to the 
waist, and a score of tuskers in service, 
the men divided among a small colony 
of elevated bamboo houses, and _ the 
scattered elephants at graze in the sur- 
rounding jungle, wearing rattan hobbles 
around their feet, and a bell of hollow 
bamboo about their necks. This was what 
might be called the home camp, and pre- 
parations had been making in leisurely 
and truly Oriental fashion for the start 
toward the interior, but on the evening of 
our arrival all were stirred to a moderate 
state of excitement by a native bringing in 
the report, which he had got third hand, 
of a large white elephant seen in the jungle. 

The day was in Siam when the lucky 
man who discovered a white elephant was 
raised to the rank of nobility, and in case 
of capture, very likely was given one of the 
king’s gross of daughters in marriage. 
In the old days the catching of such an 
elephant was a signal for general holiday- 
making and feasting; nobles were sent 
to the jungle to guard it, and ropes of silk 
were considered the only suitable tether 
for an animal entitled to such deferential 
treatment. 2 

When My Lord the Elephant had rested 
at the end of his silken tether sufficiently 
to have become reconciled to his encom- 
passed condition and respectful man, he 
was taken in much glory to Bangkok, 
where, after being paraded and saluted, 
he was lodged in a specially prepared 
palace; he was sung to and danced before, 
given exalted titles, shaded by golden 
umbrellas and decorated with trappings 
of great value. In fact the white elephant 
was once made a great deal of, but never 
really worshiped, as some writers have 
declared. It is still very highly prized by 
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the king because of its rarity, and though 
capture is unusual enough to create excite- 
ment, yet popular rejoicing and honors for 
the catcher do not nowadays attend the 
event. 

But the white elephants continue to 
stand unemployed in the royal stables at 
Bangkok, where western ideas are becom- 
ing evident in electric lighting and trolley 
cars. There were four in the royal 
stables at the time of my visit, leading 
lives of luxurious ease. The real local 
consequence of the white elephant rests 
in it being to Siam what the eagle is to 
America, the lion is to England—the 
national emblem. On a scarlet back- 
ground it forms the Siamese imperial flag, 
and gives name to one of the highest orders 
of merit in the gift of the king. 

So while the little colony of catchers in 
the jungle lost no sleep and missed no 
fish curry on account of the reported white 
elephant, which, let me say here, did not 
materialize, yet the movement toward the 
interior began on the day after our arrival. 
We moved slowly—very slowly, for the ele- 
phant normally does not travel over about 
four miles an hour—through heavy, rather 
open forest, and stretches of thinnish wood- 
land, where the jungle undergrowth grew 
so dense even the elephants avoided it. 
Quite the most interesting jungle thing I 
saw on these several days’ of inland travel 
was the Poh tree, sacred to the Siamese 
because, it is said, under its shade Buddha 
had his last earthly sleep. 

At night we camped in groups; the 
mahouts in two, the beaters or scouts, 
who walked, in a dozen others. The 
whole formed a large circle, the inner part 
of which was covered with little bamboo 
platforms raised four or five feet above the 
ground for sleeping, while on an outer yet 
larger circle flamed the fires of each group, 
first for cooking, later as a danger signal 
to prowling beasts, and an inadequate pro- 
tector against mosquitoes, of which there 
were myriads. Choo and I made a group 
of our own, and although the mahout did 
not exactly fill the réle of servant to 
me, he did my cooking, and kept the fire 
burning. Outside the circle of fire in the 
nearby jungle grazed the hobbled ele- 
phants. 

The King’s Mahout had offered me a 
seat behind where he rode on the ele- 
phant’s neck, with his knees just back of 
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its ears, but I preferred to walk, and was 
well repaid by the little side excursions I 
was thus able to make, and the various 
flying insects and birds, and many closer 
inspections afforded of small red deer. For 
a week we continued our northeasterly 
travel by day and our mosquito fighting 
by night, slowly drawing closer to the 
section where the scouts reported wild 
elephants in several herds; for always as 
we moved in the day the scouts kept well 
ahead, prospecting. Finally one night 
Choo made me understand that our out- 
posts, so to say, were in touch with the 
enemy. 

And now began the, to me, only inter- 
esting work of reconnoitering the ele- 
phants; of obtaining positive knowledge 
as to the number of herds, the location 
of each herd with relation to the surround- 
ing country and to the other herds, the 
number of elephants in each—their size, 
and their apparent temper collectively and 
individually. Elephant catching in Siam 
differs quite materially in procedure and 
in difficulties from catching elephants in 
India, where also its economical value is 
appreciated. The Indian Government 
maintains an official department, with 
men well paid to study the ways of the 
elephant and the best method of catching 
and subsequently training them; which 
means training schools scattered over the 
country. In India no systematic attempt 
is made to consolidate two or more wild 
herds, but when the scouts have discovered 
one it is stealthily surrounded, and held 
together by a ring of men, two about every 
forty feet, who keep the elephants intact, 
as well as in control, by days of exploding 
guns, and nights of crashing gongs and 
blazing fires. Meanwhile a log keddah 
(corral) is building close at hand with all 
the speed possible to be got out of several 
hundred natives by a terribly earnest white 
headman who sleeps neither day nor night. 
In fact no one sleeps much in the few 
anxious days between surrounding the 
herd and constructing the corral. From 
two to four days are required to build the 
keddah, which when completed is an eight 
to ten foot high stockade formed of good- 
sized logs, one end planted firmly in the 
ground, and the whole securely bound 
together by rattan, thus enclosing about 
an acre of partially cleared jungle, with 
big trees left standing. Into this keddah, 
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through a funnel-shaped runway reaching 
to the human circle, the frightened, scram- 
bling, grunting herd is urged by the 
beaters on tame elephants; once within, 
the wild elephants are noosed one by one 
by the legs and tied to trees by the catchers 
mounted on the tame elephants. All the 
while the human circle is in evidence 
around the outside of the keddah to help 
on the deception, played upon the huge 
beasts, that they cannot escape. 

The native way of catching elephants 
both in India and in the Far East, is 
usually by the simple means of digging 
pitfalls along their routes to the rivers; 
for the elephant is a thirsty beast and 
when in herds makes beaten paths to 
water, always returning by the same way. 
Thus easily they fall into the waylaying 
pits, which are about eight feet wide on 
the top, six feet wide at the bottom and 
eight feet deep. 

In Siam, catching elephants is a different 
and an easier game for several reasons; 
because (1) the region over which they 
roam is much more confined than in India, 
and (2) as the so-called hunt is a period- 
ical event of many years standing, large 
numbers of jungle elephants have been 
rounded up and corralled so comparatively 
often as to have become semi-tame. Of 
course there are many in every drive that 
have not been corralled, and some that do 
not take kindly to the king’s utilitarian 
and amusement making scheme. Aside 
from the white elephant,which is an albino, 
a freak, there are two varieties in Siam: a 
smallish kind with tusks, quite easily 
broken to work if not too old; and a larger, 
stronger, tuskless species that is not so 
easily handled, is something of a fighter 
and avoided in the royal hunt in favor of 
the smaller, some of which, however, carry 
ivory of splendid proportion. The Siam- 
ese elephant belongs, of course, to the 
Asiatic species, which in size both of body 
and tusks, is inferior to the African. Of 
the Asiatic, the Siamese averages neither 
so large as the Indian nor so small as the 
Malayan; and sometimes it has very re- 
spectably sized ivory. The largest tusk 
ever taken from a Siamese elephant meas- 
ures g feet, 104 inches in length, and 8 
inches in diameter at the base,-and is now 
in the Royal Museum at. Bangkok. Inci- 
dentally I wish to say that almost never 
are tusks of the same length, one showing 
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usually more wear from root digging or 
tree stripping than the other. 

So soon as the scouts brought back 
word of our being in touch with the herds, 
camp was pitched and the tame elephants 
hobbled; and then the entire force, spread 
out so that a full one hundred yards sepa- 
rated one man from another, made a 
painstaking and wide survey of the coun- 
try within a five-mile radius. The camp 
and the scouts were kept some distance 
from where the elephants had been lo- 
cated, and withdrew from their immediate 
neighborhood so fast as others were dis- 
covered, because the elephant, being 
mostly nocturnal and hence with its senses 
of smell and touch very acutely developed 
to enable it to distinguish the various 
kinds of trees and shrubs upon which it 
feeds, would be warned by the man scent 
and move off. For that reason our ad- 
vance party, through all the manceuvers 
of locating the elephants, became a thin 
brown line of scouts. It was not so diffi- 
cult to find the elephants, moving casually 
in herds of varying sizes up hill and down, 
for they are very noisy and destructive; 
the difficulty was to escape detection, 
which, in this preliminary survey might 
result in frightening them away. 

Working in this way the scouts had 
within two days located one fairly sized 
herd and two smaller ones, besides some 
scattered, making altogether about two 
hundred and forty. And this successful 
and rather speedy result was not to be 
credited entirely to their efforts on the 
present hunt; a large share being due the 
system in vogue. These men are more 
or less in touch with the elephants most of 
the time; in fact, in a measure they are to 
the elephant range what the cowboys are 
to the cattle range. In a large way the 
elephants are practically always under 
their eyes—not immediately of course, but 
they know where to find them and the 
direction of their migrations. Yet some 
times weeks and months are spent by 
these elephant catchers in rounding up 
and heading straying herds preparatory 
to starting the final gathering for the drive 
towards Ayuthia. 

With the three herds located, perhaps 
five miles separating the one on the ex- 
treme north from the stragglers at the 
extreme south, the plan of consolidation 
was begun. For this purpose the thin 
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brown line stretched its two halves, one 
across the north and the other to the south 
of the herds, while the tame tuskers and 
their mahouts covered the east approach. 
As the big herd was at the south, the plan 
was to form a juncture by driving the 
two smaller ones and the scattering indi- 
viduals down to the larger. Beginning 
unobtrusively, it was three days before 
the individuals had joined the smaller 
herds, and it took two days more before 
all these were headed south. Short as 
was the distance, it required six days 
longer to consolidate those herds; patient 
days and anxious nights, for the danger in 
elephant catching is the beast’s nervous, 
fearful temperament which subjects him to 
ungovernable fits of panic. Romantic 
writers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the elephant is a most undependable 
beast. Hence everything is done quietly, 
with no sudden movements to startle the 
elephants, or any unnecessary directness 
of approach. The entire movement in 
gathering scattered herds is furtive as 
much as the circumstances will allow. 
Once the elephants have been got together 
into one herd, the thin brown line of scouts 
becomes a circle with a human post and a 
lurid brush fire alternating every ten yards 
around its length; but no noise is made 
except in cases where elephants move too 
closely to the limits of the enclosure. 
Elephants have broken through and es- 
caped, but rarely. 

Choo’s fitness for the post of head ma- 
hout was evident from the day of leaving 
the home camp back on the little river; 
but only when the drive of the consolidated 
herd toward Auythia began, did his con- 
summate skill manifest itself. His hand- 
ling not only of his own elephant, but his 
executive ability in placing the other ele- 
phants, and the beaters, made perfectly 
easy of comprehension why he had ad- 
vanced so rapidly among his fellows. 
Although he was kind to his elephants, 
Choo never showed them the slightest 
affection; holding them under the strictest 
discipline and exacting instant obedience 
under penalty of severe punishment. A 
trainer of reputation with whom in my 
boyhood days I was on terms of daily in- 
tercourse, once told me that there are two 
things you must never do with an elephant 
if you wish to control him: First, never 
disappoint him, and second, never show 
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him any affection, as the animal’s own 
regard for you will be sure to diminish in 
proportion as you are demonstrative. 
Certainly Choo achieved brilliant success 
with just such methods. Often, however, 
he talked to his elephant, sometimes en- 
couragingly, sometimes sharply, as the 
occasion warranted, but never affection- 
ately. His usual tone was a complaining 
one, and though I could not understand 
what he said, I have heard him for several 
minutes at a time in an uninterrupted 
high-pitched oratorical effort, which sug- 
gested a father reading the riot act to a 
sluggard son. Perhaps it was my imagi- 
nation—and at all everits I don’t offer it as 
a contribution to the new school of animal 
story-tellers—but it always seemed to me 
that Choo’s mount showed unmistakable 
contrition in the, as it appeared to me, 
absurdly abashed expression which came 
into his face, and the droopiness of the 
pendant trunk. Often I went into roars 
of laughter at sight of Choo leaning over 
the elephant’s ear solemnly lecturing, 
while the beast blinked its uninviting 
little pig eyes. At such times The King’s 
Mahout included me in the tale of woe he 
confided to his elephant’s great flopping 
ear. Always Choo wore an amulet of jade 
and now that he had doffed his yellow silk 
jacket and, like the others, wore a cotton 
panung, and, more often than not, bare 
upper body, I noticed that he also wore 
around his neck a tiny human image of a 
kind I had seen Buddhist priests making 
of tree roots and selling to ease native 
superstition. 

Choo’s plan of driving the herd was 
masterful; there was no confusion, nor 
any sign to indicate the task a difficult one. 
Perhaps a quarter mile area was occupied 
by the gathered elephants when the final 
drive began, and it was not possible from 
one side of the herd to see the other 
in the jungle. Choo placed four of his 
largest elephants, two at each opening, as 
extreme western outposts of the driving 
line, and somewhat closer to the herd. 
The remaining elephants were divided 
among the north and south sides and the 
rear, with more of them at the sides than 
in the rear, where on the contrary were 
the most beaters. So far as I could see, 
the only apparent anxious moment was in 
getting the herd started, and that was 
finally accomplished by half a dozen tame 
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elephants taking positions at the head 
of the lot. In fact, Choo kept several 
of the tame huskers at the head of the 
herd, throughout the drive to the river. 
Sometimes the elephants would move right 
along as though really traveling some- 
where; again they fed along leisurely, 
scattered over the considerable enclosure 
inside the driving lines. Sometimes 
several would come against one side of 
the driving line and be startled into sud- 
den retreat, or stand in questioning atti- 
tude before backing into the main body. 
But always the herd moved on, day and 
night, though sometimes not over five 
miles would be covered in twelve hours. 
It was a leisurely saunter, but never a 
moment did Choo relax his vigilance. 

There was not the amount of trumpet- 
ing some of us have been led to believe. 
Once in a while the shrill trunk call of 
fear would be heard, but more often the 
low mouth note, a sort of grunting or 
questioning sound, and not at all on the 
drive toward the river was heard the 
throat roar of rage. It was, in fact, 
because of Choo’s generalship and _ in- 
dividual skill, a very well behaved herd 
of elephants that pursued its snail-like 
course river-wards without accident. 

On the tenth day Choo brought the 
herd to the jungle at the river’s edge just 
in front of Ayuthia, and early the following 
morning four Siamese imperial flags 
floated above the kraal as signal for him 
to begin the final drive into the enclosure. 
Instanter the camp was in a buzz of 
serious-faced preparation for the final, 
and in some respects the most difficult, 
stage of the elephant catching; weeks of 
patient toil and a successful drive might 
be lost by a mishap in getting the herd 
across the river and remaining couple of 
miles. The King’s Mahout prepared for 
the test with the apparent confidence and 
thoroughness that had stamped all his 
work on the drive. First he put two men 
on each of his score of tame elephants, the 
second carrying a bamboo pole ; then he 
sent three of the tuskers thus equipped 
into the side of the herd nearest the river. 
These made their way slowly, never hur- 
riedly, yet always unswervingly among 
the wild ones, cutting out a group of eight 
which they headed riverwards. Then 
two other tuskers entered the herd and 
began similar tactics; and simultaneously 
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the tuskers guarding the outer circle, and 
the beaters crowded forward. Some- 
times one of the wild ones, being moved 
outside of the herd in the lead, would 
escape and return. Then shone out in 
bold relief Choo’s unflinching grasp of 
his business. There would be no chasing 
of that escaped elephant, no hustling 
movement by anyone to suggest that 
the unusual had occurred; but three 
other mounted tuskers would work into 
and through the herd in apparent aimless- 
ness, yet always toward the truant. The 
escaped one might shift about among its 
fellows, might dodge, but sooner or later 
it found itself between two of the tuskers, 
with the third at its stern; and eventually it 
was back whence it had broken away, all 
without fuss or excitement by either the 
tuskers or the mahouts on their backs. 
Sometimes an hour would be consumed 
returning such a one; but the return was 
certain. 

Choo knew, with the river once in sight, 
at least half his troubles would be over, 
for elephants take to water like ducks; 
so he maintained the arrangement of 
beaters and the several tuskers in the lead, 
the lot traveling at not more than a mile an 
hour, until the bank was reached, where 
the tuskers slipped to one side and the 
entire herd was soon in the river, bathing 
and blowing water through their trunks, 
to indicate in elephantine way their joy 
of living. With spectators on the banks 
and afloat in numberless small craft, the 
drive out of the river into the wings 
running down to the kraal entrance is 
always a critical period, so Choo per- 
mitted the herd to wallow and squirt water 
over themselves to their heart’s content; 
for nearly an hour in fact. Then he 
placed fully half his tuskers at the head 
of the herd and with the remainder covering 
its rear, began the move toward the kraal, 
less than a quarter mile distant. Happily 
for Choo the elephants had been made 
content and moved forward, following the 
tuskers unhesitatingly out onto the bank, 
despite the fact that all Ayuthia and many 
besides were holiday making within a few 
hundred yards. As the herd swung along 
ponderously into the funnel-shaped en- 
closure, which is made of massive twelve 
foot high posts firmly planted every two 
feet and leads directly to the gate of the 
kraal, Choo withdrew from the lead to the 
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rear all save two of the tame elephants. 
Still the herd moved along peacefully until 
a big female, with its little calf walking 
almost concealed under the mother’s 
stomach, endeavored to break back from 
the side, and made quite a commotion 
when checked as she reached the rear 
guard. Although no general panic re- 
sulted, the row appeared to get on the 
nerves of the elephants, whose question- 
ing, expectant expression of countenance 
suggested painful timorousness. As the 
herd neared the kraal, getting more com- 
pact all the time in the narrowing run- 
way, the elephants appeared to sense a 
trap, crowding together and breaking into 
groups against the heavy posts, so that 
Choo had to bring up several of his 
tuskers whose mahouts prodded the ob- 
streperous into harmony. It was pretty 
much of a rough-and-tumble scramble at 
the kraal gate, large enough to admit only 
oneatatime. Perhaps a third of the herd 
followed the leading tame tuskers into 
the kraal, but the remainder got jammed, 
and the ensuing scene of confusion and 
wild endeavor to get somewhere, tested the 
rear guard to its limits and must have 
given The King’s Mahout at least a few 
uncomfortable moments. At length, how- 
ever, the kraal gate closed on the last ele- 
phant, and Choo had brought his part of 
the royal hunt to a successful conclusion. 


The Ayuthia elephant kraal was built 
over one hundred years ago, not long 
after the seat of the Siamese Government 
had been moved from this ancient capital 
to Bangkok. It is an enclosure about 
two hundred feet square, surrounded by 
a brick wall averaging perhaps fourteen 
to fifteen feet in thickness, with a height 
of nine feet. On each side is a parapet 
forming an excellent promenade under the 
shade of some large trees. 

About twenty feet inside the brick wall 
is a smaller enclosure made of huge teak 
logs, planted firmly, so as to leave about 
space enough between each two for a man 
to squeeze through, and standing above 
the ground full twelve feet. In the 
center of the kraal is a little house 
strongly surrounded by logs, which some- 
times the superintendent in charge uses 
to direct the selection of elephants to be 
caught, and sometimes becomes a house 
of refuge; and always it serves to break 
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up the herd rounded about it. Three 
sides of this great square are reached by 
steps and open to the public. Along one 
side of the wall and over the center of it 
isa covered platform which holds the royal 
box, and more democratic accommoda- 
tions for natives of nobility and foreigners. 
There are two entrances to the enclosure, 
both guarded by very strong heavy timber 
gates hung on pins from crossbeams above, 
which, closed, reach below the ground level, 
where they fit into a groove. Opened, they 
make an inverted V, just large enough to 
permit the passage of one elephant at a 
time. 


The attitude of a herd when first it 
realizes that it has been trapped and can- 
not escape, varies according to the tem- 
peraments of its members, and is en- 
lightening, not to say enlivening, at times, 
to the onlooker. For the herd which 
without serious opposition has permitted 
itself to be taken from its jungle and driven, 
uttering scarcely an objection through 
days and nights, when once in the kraal, 
throws off its good manners and becomes 
rampant. Some fight the posts, some 
fight one another; in groups they surge 
against the stout sides of the enclosure, 
grunting prodigiously, and wherever a 
venturesome spectator shows a head be- 
tween the posts, it is charged. Not all 
the herd are so violent. Some show their 
perturbation by thrusting their trunks 
down into their stomach reservoir and 
drawing forth water which they squirt 
over their backs; others express contempt 
for things generally, by making little dust 
piles which they blow over everything in 
sight, including their own legs; some utter 
the mouthing low note; some rap the 
ground with their trunks, which let out 
several peculiar rattling crackling high 
notes. The calves squeak through their 
little trunks shrilly and frequently. 

The programme extends over three 
days; on the first, after the herd is corralled, 
the head mogul of the royal stables points 
out the young elephants to be caught; on 
the second the selected captives are noosed, 
and on the third day the remaining ele- 
phants are driven out and across the river 
and into the jungle to wander at will, 
unguarded until such time as His Majesty 
issues commands for another royal hunt. 

The most interesting feature of the 


performance in the kraal is the work 
of the trained elephants. You would 
never think from the peaceful, open 
countenance of the trained tusker, that he 
is in league with the men on his back. He 
is the most casual thing you can imagine, 
sidling up to the victim in manner unpre- 
meditated and entirely friendly. It is 
the same unhurried, unfailing work he 
did in the jungle under the eye of Choo, 
who is now no doubt viewing proceedings 
critically from the . covered platform. 
Sometimes a cantankerous elephant is 
looking for a fight; and then the tusker is a 
business-like and effective bouncer, and 
such “‘rough house” as results on this 
occasion you have not elsewhere seen. 
The tusker moves not swiftly but with 
overwhelming momentum, and not infre- 
quently an offender is sent quite off its 
feet surprised and wiser, rolling in the dust. 

The actual catching consists in slipping 
the noose, held at the end of the bamboo 
prod by the second mahout, over the ele- 
phant’s foot, when it is at once pulled taut, 
and the end attached to the tame tusker’s 
rattan girdle let go, to be subsequently, 
as occasion offers, carried by a dismounted 
mahout to the edge of the enclosure, where 
other attendants fasten it to the post, and 
take in the slack as the captive is pushed 
back by the tuskers. When the victim is 
snubbed fairly close to the post comes the 
putting on of the rattan collar, which is ac- 
complished by the mahouts while two tame 
elephants hold the victim between them. 
With the collar lashed on, the captive is 
butted out through the gate, where he is 
pinned between the tuskers and fastened to 
them by the collars they also wear for this 
very purpose. Then, thus handcuffed, 
with noose rope trailing and a third ele- 
phant behind to keep him moving, the 
captive is carried off to the stables and 
securely tied up. And that is the last 
of that elephant’s liberty. 

Sometimes the mahout drops to the 
ground under cover of. his tusker and slips 
the noose; and it is not so easy as it reads. 
The elephant’s foot must be caught off the 
ground before the noose is thrown, and 
sluggish as he seems, the elephant kicks 
like chain lightning; and the kick of a 
mule is a love pat by comparison. It is 
a curious but substantiated fact that, 
while at times there is much fighting, with 
mahouts, tame tuskers and the wild ele- 
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phants in mixed mélée, it is rare that a 
mahout, so long as he is mounted, is in- 
jured. Although the mahouts could easily 
be pulled off their perch, the wild elephants 
never make even an attempt to do so in the 
kraal; but the dismounted mahout needs 
to look out for both trunk and feet. Ac- 
cidents are rare, although sometimes when 
the elephants are being driven out one will 
break away and require a great deal of 
prodding and rough handling before 
brought back into line. Sometimes in 
little groups of twos or threes elephants 
will rush at the shifting spectators who 
crowd near them; for the Siamese are 
rather fond of running up by way of a 
dare, to an elephant coming out of the 
narrow gateway, and dodging its short- 
lived pursuit before the mahouts head 
it back into the herd. This is not so 
dangerous a game as it seems, for the 
elephant is by no means the swiftest 
thing on earth and a man can easily dodge 
it if the ground is smooth and firm. 
Yet fatal accidents have occured to the 
over-confident who did not dodge fast 
enough. And there have been times, too, 
when, enraged at their failure to catch the 
tormentor, the elephants have wreaked 
their vengeance on nearby fences or 
buildings or anything happening to be 
within reach. 







The African Elephant. 
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The process of elephant catching in 
India as well as in Siam tends to rather 
undermine one’s settled notions of elephant 
sagacity, and to create instead the feeling 
that a lot of sentimental tommy rot and 
misleading, ignorantly conceived animal 
stories, have been put forth about My 
Lord, the elephant. The literal truth is 
that the elephant, for all its reputed in- 
telligence, is driven into places that no 
other wild animal could possibly be in- 
duced to enter, is, in its native jungle, 
held captive within a circle through which 
it could pass without an effort, and bul- 
lied into uncomplaining obedience by a 
force the smallest fraction of its own 
numbers. Part of this is, no doubt, 
due to its exceedingly suspicious nat- 
ure; the other part to its lack of origin- 
ality, to which latter defect, however, its 
notable amenability to discipline is at- 
tributable. Apropos of amenabality San- 
derson records mounting and taking out of 
the keddah, unaccompanied by a tame 
elephant, a female on the sixth day after 
her capture; and I saw on the lower coast of 
Siam an elephant, that had been captured 
in a pitfall by natives three weeks pre- 
viously, rowed out on two lashed sampans 
toa small coasting steamer and successfully 
made to kneel thatit might get through 
the port door between decks. 
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Passing the Time of Day. 
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By T. S. VAN DYKE 


N the saddle at four o’clock and miles 
| into the hills by the time it was light 
enough to shoot—such were the re- 
quirements, for now the deer has learned 
what settlement means and is well up on 
modern rifles, and, though he still lingers 
on the open slopes where his fathers spent 
so many blissful days, it is only in the 
night. If you find fresh tracks in the low 
hills that break away from the higher and 
more rugged ranges they will probably 
lead you a weary trip far beyond where 
once you could find the game dozing away 
the day beneath nodding live oak, from 
which he could gaze upon the sweeping 
plain. If you will dally with these tracks 
the best part of the morning will be gone 
before you can find where the game is, and 
the chances are that then it will no longer 
be on foot, but hidden in the depths of the 
chaparral in some secluded glen where 
it can hear your step afar and lie still with 
perfect confidence that you will never zet 
near enough to see before it can sneak 
away. 

One of the venerable tricks of the mule 
deer of this country is retiring into the 
heavy cover very early in the morning and 
remaining there during the whole of the 
day. During the full of the moon, when 
they are on foot most of the night and well 
fed before daylight, they are so certain 
to do this that it is almost useless to hunt. 
Especially is this so in the early part of 
the summer. There is little trouble in 
finding fresh tracks enough at daylight, 
straggling, too, ina manner that shows the 
deer are on the point of lying down for the 
day. Yet the mcre certain you become 
that they cannot be more than a few hun- 
dred feet away the more you are overcome 
with wonder at your inability to see one 
or even hear one run. If patient enough 
to work out a single track you may 
possibly start a deer just near enough to 
see or hear but not near enough to see long 
enough for a shot. I have had them 
almost throw the dust in my face from 
their plunging hoofs, yet could see no hair 
long enough to make sure of getting the 
rifle sights upon it. But even seeing one 





in this way is the rare exception; for the 
deer instead of waiting until they are cer- 
tain you see them, more often sneak off 
with silent step and lowered head, so that 
while you are wondering where they are, 
they may be but a few yards away knowing 
they are perfectly safe. For the evergreen 
robe of lilac, manzanita, and buckthorn 
that covers much of the hills of California 
is so dense and stiff that a man makes slow 
progress in it, while deer, that can crawl 
under a fence about as readily as leap it, 
find it almost as easy as the open. 
Formerly the deer confined this trick 
mostly to the early part of the season, and 
as summer waned moved about more in 
the open and remained on foot longer 
during the day so that even the tenderfoot 
had a chance of seeing one. But now the 
game plays it still later in the season, so 
that without a good dog it is often im- 
possible to rouse one from a very small 
patch of brush—even a single acre being 
often enough to enable the largest buck 
to amuse himself all day at your expense 
although it may be nowhere as high as 
your head. To drive deer out of such a 
place a fast dog is of little use unless there 
are enough in the party to guard most of 
the surrounding ridges and saddles as well 
as the deep gulches that break away below. 
For deer have here no established runways 
but dash and smash through anything, 
plunging into the roughest and steepest 
ravines, clattering through piles of rock 
and clearing big bowlders as gaily as a 
circiis horse leaping hurdles. And a fast 
dog often loses his scent from the heat and 
dryness of the air and is always hard to 
restrain until the proper time comes. 
The only reliable dog for such work is a 
slow tracking hound, or a bird dog trained 
to point deer the same as birds, neither of 
which should ever be allowed to chase a 
crippled deer, no matter how great your 
anxiety to secure it. Deer are now too 
scarce to keep such a dog in training, so 
that a young collie and a dachshund that 
were with us to take their first lessons were 
of no use. 
The consequence of this change in the 
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habits of the deer is that one should first 
find in what portion of the hills certain 
deer are ranging. Early in the season 
their daily range is seldom over a mile from 
a common center and often much less, so 
that in a range of several square miles 
there might be a dozen bunches of deer, 
each keeping on its particular tract of 
rough ground with few or no tracks be- 
tween. We had to explore a long range 
for several days before finding what we 
wanted—a big buck. And we succeeded 
in locating him so late in the day that we 
could not move our camp that evening to 
his vicinity as we should have done, so as 
to avoid the long ride before daylight. 
About the time the rocky islands of the 
Pacific began to rise clear cut from the 
shimmering floor of water far below us, 
we found fresh tracks of our game leading 
back into the rougher hills where the 
ridges that ran toward the ocean broke 
from the main chain. Here we left the 
horses and went afoot. But though we 
had located the whereabouts of our game 
we were still a long way from seeing it. 
By the time the sun was up the deer were 
likely to be in cover or very near it and the 
amount of brush was so great that even 
with high ridges to look down from it 
was much like looking for a flea in a 
Persian rug. The only reliable way was 
to track them and the tracks were winding 
about so much that it would take too long 
time to work out the crooked trails they 
had made here and there. Tracking 
without snow is never easy, especially after 
a dry, clear night with nothing to dampen 
the surface of the open ground and make 
tracks plain at a distance by causing a 
change in the shade of the light that plays 
from them. We had to track by cutting 
off—that is, to spread out and by circling 
around on the sides find first where the 
deer had not gone and thus narrow up to 
where they were. By so doing we avoided 
being together, which three should never 
be in still hunting; two in a party are bad 
enough. After circling several patches of 
brush and examining the tops of several 
ridges, with the connecting saddles and 
the sides of the gulches that broke away 
below, we met to compare notes, and de- 
cided that the deer were to the northeast. 
We then went off on the sides again, but 
soon came together to decide that they had 
not gone off on either side and that the 
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trail was somewhere in the center. In the 
thirty-five years I have been hunting deer, 
I have never seen a meeting to compare 
notes more fortunate. For scarcely had 
we started to go ahead when that curve 
of brownish grey that so quickly brings 
the rifle from one’s shoulder gleamed 
scarce one hundred yards away, followed 
by the smashing of brush and the thump 
of plunging hoofs that tells so truly the 
lofty spring of the mule deer in full head- 
way. 

“It’s a doe,” I yelled, for I was the 
highest on the hillside and had the best 
view. It ran with almost perpendicular 
jumps straight away up the opposite hill- 
side, giving the greater part of its length 
as a margin for the sights of the rifles to 
play on; yet not a rifle was raised though 
the temptation was extreme. We had 
spent days in sifting the big hills to find 
in what portion the slippery game was 
keeping, for there is now little use in 
wandering at random over them in hopes 
of seeing something, as could once be done. 
Our business also required some immedi- 
ate vension and for all we knew this was 
our last chance for a shot. We had, all 
our lives, been in the habit of shooting at 
anything we wished and at any time of 
year. It is quite incredible, I know, but 
we actually held our rifles down and let 
that doe bound away in plain sight. No, 
it was no grand moral exhibition. The 
motive was not lofty sentiment, but only 
plain business. We had _ deliberately 
made up our minds that the time had come 
for us to keep the laws for which we our- 
selves had been most loudly clamoring. 
Hunters are becoming so numerous that 
the old-time way will no longer do, and if 
we are to have anything to hunt we must 
recognize the fact that we are living in 
an age vastly different from that in which 
our best years were spent. 

Just as this deer vanished through the 
green sumac that fringed the crest of the 
ridge beyond, another ‘sprung from almost 
the same place where the first had risen. 
Though it took a different course, I could 
plainly see it and called out: 

‘‘Another doe.” 

Just then the collie broke away from his 
master and started after this second doe 
as she went up a rising piece of ground in 
plain sight. Instead of making her run 
faster the lively yelping of the dog only 











made her stop, prick up her ears and look 
back upon her trail. Only her neck and 
head were visible above low brush which 
hid the dog entirely. But his yelping 
was so much like that of a coyote, of which 
these mule deer have no fear, that she 
must have mistaken him for one. Other- 
wise it is impossible to account for her 
action. I have seen deer play before slow 
dogs many a time both East and West, but 
they generally run a piece and then wait 
for the dog to come up. This deer, how- 
ever, actually started out to hunt the dog, 
which had lost the scent in the hot sun 
and dry air after a run of some seven miles 
behind the horses, so that he could not 
locate the deer exactly, and as she made 
no noise he could not locate her by sound. 
So he ran round and round in a circle 
trying to catch the scent, with the deer in 
the center running out here and there like 
the spokes of a wheel, trying to get sight 
of him and paying no attention to us, who 
were in plain sight not over a hundred and 
fifty yards away. Finally she broke away 
and skipped gaily up the slope with the 
dog in full chase, for he could now follow 
by the sound of her plunging hoofs. Then 
he suddenly lost her trail and went whim- 
pering about in semi-circles to find it, 
whereupon she stopped, looked back at 
him in a very inquiring manner and 
walked back several steps to find him. 
Then with lofty bound she smashed 
through some heavy brush to the top of 
the ridge, over which she disappeared. 
But in another moment she came in sight 
on a connecting ridge while the dog was 
lahoring up the slope with despondent 
yelps. Here she seemed disappointed at 
his non-arrival and actually walked back 
several yards to look for him, acting in all 
respects like a deer that had been raised 
with a dog and had played with him for 
years. The rest of the play was spoiled 
by the glitter of big horns and the beamy 
grey of a deer’s late summer hair rising 
into a lofty arch at about the same place 
from which the first deer had sprung. 
Fearing that the other two, who were 
lower down the hill, might not see it I 
called out: 

““There’s the buck.” 

Nothing better illustrates the slyness of 
this mule deer and his ability to outwit the 
keenest mortal than the action of this 
buck. The first doe had been running in 
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plain sight for fully a minute with all 
three of us talking about what a fine shot 
it would make. The second one was in 
sight and playing with the dog fully five 
minutes. During that time the dog was 
yelping his best, and we were laughing 
and talking in our loudest tones. I have 
known deer lie still with the same amount 
of noise much nearer, in fact so close that 
one could almost touch them, but in each 
case it was a single deer or, where it was a 
group, as a doe and fawns, all lay still. 
But it is very seldom that one will remain 
after the rest have run, yet this old buck 
knew well enough that we did not see him 
and was lying still in the expectation that 
we never would. We had concluded he 
had gone his way leaving these does be- 
hind, probably in quest of other fair 
friends, for deer are often fickle; and that 
being so, these does would no doubt take 
the same course, the sound of their plung- 
ing hoofs sending him flying long before 
we could come in sight. Consequently 
we thought the hunt ended and were 
standing with rifle on our shoulders and 
talking and laughing over the deer and 
dog. Why a deer often changes his mind 
when he has a good enough certainty on 
hand can be explained when one can tell 
why man does the same. Perhaps this one 
became uneasy after finding the does gone 
and concluded they knew best how to 
dodge us, as some men consult their wives 
in business. Or he might have been so 
intensely human as to share their fate 
whatever it might be. Whatever it was 
there was enough of the human element 
in it to suit the most exacting city snipe 
who wants nature spoiled by dragging 
“‘the human element”’ into the middle of 
her best pictures. 

Out he came in a whirl of grey tinged 
with brown, fat and shiny as an army 
mule, with big, brown horns pointing 
forward over his black nose. By contrast 
with his black forehead his white cheeks 
and the white necktie around his throat 
seemed almost snowy in the brilliant sun- 
light, which glistened on his broad swelling 
back and even on the tawny legs grouped 
close beneath him as he swung high over 
the brush at the first bound. As I called 
out “there’s the buck” I whirled the rifle 
over from my shoulder and it dropped 
beautifully into place with the front sight 
sparkling full upon the proper spot ahead 
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of and below the big shoulder at about the 
right place for the ball to meet his onward 
dash by the time it should arrive on his 
course. Only a dull click followed the 
fall of the hammer. Why the one bad 
cartridge out of a million happens to get 
in the rifle at such an important time is 
one of the mysteries of the field. As I 
sent that cartridge flying high over my 
head and another from the magazine into 
the barrel, fire opened all along the line. 
Anyone of us could have done better alone, 
for no amount of experience will enable one 
to shoot a rifle with perfect coolness in the 
presence of others, as may generally be 
done with the shot-gun. Moreover we 
had seen so many big bucks slip out of 
sight into some little gulch, twist around 
some rock, or vanish through a bush just 
about the time we thought we had a certain 
shot on open ground, that we did not in- 
cline to take any chances even although 
the brush on the hillside along which he 
was running broadside was not very heavy. 
So each staked his hopes on speed of fire 
and for a few seconds there was a slam- 
bang-rattlety-bang from three repeaters 
that sent the dust flying in red puffs from 
the hillside all around the glistening undu- 
lation of the deer’s flight. But at almost 
the first rattle he slackened the proud 
pace at which he led off, the glittering 
tines drooped from their place on high, 
and the curve of his thick neck was no 
more like that of the sculptor’s warhorse. 
Still he struggled nobly on, but the high 
sweeping bounds sank fast to a broken 
canter, and that changed quickly to a 
limping trot and then, with horns tossing 
proudly aloft in a last effort, he sank back 
out of sight as the seventh ball struck him 
fair in the shoulder.* 

* The weigl.t of deer is a matter of much dispute and 
of great interest tomany. The following figures can 
be relied on. This was the first deer I ever actually 
weighed, a pair of ie pe being on a tree at the 
first house we came to. have, like others, guessed at 
many. I guessed twenty pounds too low on this one. 
Thoroughly dressed and without the shanks this buck 
weighed one hundred and sixty one pounds. As he 
was very fat inside he must have weighed as he stood 
very neartwohundred. The fat showed plainly that he 
had fallen off and as June is the climax of fatness here 
he probably weighed then ten or even fifteen pounds 
more. I have seen larger bucks than this but not many. 
It was an average big buck of the mule deer variety as 
found in Southern California and Mexico. I have 
bagged several that would probably go twenty or even 
thirty pounds more but it was from excess of fat rather 
than difference in size. I have seen eastern deer that 


would weigh as much as as the very largest of these 
and probably a little more. But that was also from ex- 
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To many it will seem incomprehensible 
that, with this one buck, we should have 
felt repaid for nearly a week’s hunt. But 
we had all reached that stage in the life of 
a sportsman when he cares very little 
whether he kills anything or not. In that 
stage there is more real enjoyment than 
in any other. I never saw the time when 
I cared a cent for records or anything of 
the sort and have always despised the 
“trophy” business which too often means 
beastly murder. I never kept a head or a 
skin of any kind in my life, or made an 
entry in a game record. I never had an 
Indian or a guide hunt any game for me 
to pull the trigger on, and would far rather 
do the hunting and let the Indian pull the 
trigger. But I did have a weakness for 
shooting at more game than I could utilize, 
though I never shot a pound of anything 
to throw away. If I was not where I 
could give it away I have always let it go. 
But I have outgrown even this, and I 
find many others the same. What we 
wanted on this hunt was not that par- 
ticular bit of meat or that head of horns, 
but to know whether we could get that 
buck or he get us. The pleasure in re- 
solving this problem begins with the very 
first attempt to play your wits against the 
wits of the game. For this purpose any- 
thing like deer in a park or preserve would 
simply have disgusted us. Anything that 
could be pointed out by a “‘gillie” would 
have sickened us instanter. The very 
scarcity of the deer is an element in the 
sport, where not too great, and the remote 
rough and brushy ground on which our 
campaign had to be conducted, added to 
the difficulty of tracking on dry ground, 
all of which would have seemed so dis- 
heartening to the mere “trophy” hunter 
and so ridiculous to the ‘‘record” hunter, 
only intensified our pleasure. It may not 
be modesty to say that this is the highest 
type of sportsmanship, but it is what the 
revolving years will bring one to unless he 
is a market hunter. Arigl whether credit- 
able or not, it is what the twentieth 
century hunter will have to rely on for 
amusement unless he wants to play 
butcher in a park. 


cess of fat. One that will dress one hundred and fifty 
——- without being extra fat isa good deer any- 
where. 








** Doin’ a leetle fishin’ on Sunday, 
be yer, Deacon?” 








WHEN THE DEACON FISHED ON SUNDAY 


By WILL HUTCHINS 


HE bell in the little white meeting- 
T house in the valiey was tolling out 
its last warning to tardy wor- 
shippers. Even the ancient vehicle con- 
taining the seven souls of the Peters house- 
hold, who were always the last to get to 
church, had already disappeared over the 
hill, and the dust raised by its passing had 
quite settled on the sumacs and birches 
beside the road. Perhaps the minister 
himself was late, for the tolling seemed 
unusually prolonged. 

At any rate so it appeared to one person, 
for whom the unchanging flight of time 
was swift indeed on ordinary days of hay- 
rides or berrying, but to-day woefully 
slow. For John Ebenezer Griggs, left at 
home with a toothache, was debarred from 
the spiritual uplift of the sermon, the 
droning hymns, and the almost insuper- 
able drowsiness produced by the odor of 
meadow hay drifting in through the church 
windows, or perchance the humming of a 
June-bug over the heads of the congre- 
gation. Accordingly, left to his own de- 
vices, he must meet in his own strength 
the ills of the flesh. But there is no loss 
without some small gain, and life seemed 
by no means wholly dark to John as he 
gazed with satisfaction at his bare feet and 
thought with pity of his comrades who 
worshipped under disadvantage in shoes 
and stockings; aye, and even jackets, 
although the weather was hot. “ Pilgrim’s 


Progress”’ and the family bible shared with 
the household bottle of celebrated extract 
the task of soothing the troubled member; 
and the former were calculated to supply 
help to the soul no less than to the body. 
If rightly taken, indeed, to be almost 
equivalent to the Sunday service in benefit 
derivabletherefrom. Nature worship, how- 
ever, has its votaries even in Puritan New 
England. 

And so the red squirrel who persisted 
in disregarding the Sabbath and played 
hide-and-seek with himself all day in the 
big chestnut opposite the house, found in 
John an interested spectator. And then 
a flock of crows stalked knowingly about 
the pasture, but with an ill-fitting dignity, 
like rogues in purple, and offered food for 
reflection. For when did any bird de- 
mand more attention than the crow, and 
when did any bird deserve or repay it less? 
But John’s gaze was finally diverted to- 
wards the brook, and just in time to see, 
in the edge of the haylot beyond, a brown 
bunch move in an undulating motion for 
a few yards. A woodchuck! John knew 
him of old, and he knew, too, that the 
brown bunch was far, too far, away from 
his hole. If one were swift enough, the 
hole might be reached in time to bar out 
its rightful owner, and the wily wood- 
chuck would be forced to take refuge in 
the stone wall, where his capture would be 
inevitable. The temptation was irresist- 
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ible. But the woodchuck was well under 
ground before John had fairly crossed the 
bridge. Distances are deceptive, these 
warm summer days. 

Disappointed and puffing from his run, 
he must needs pause on his way back to 
look down into the brook from the bridge- 
rail. For one should never cross a brook 
without looking intoit. Alas! All brooks 
are of the earth, earthy. We always look 
down at them, and no man of us except 
Isaac Walton ever found spiritual good 
there; perhaps he was only trying to per- 
suade himself that it was right to fish so 
much. Under the bridge the brook had 
formed a famous deep pool, gliding from 
the yellow sand at one side to the cool 
depths among the black rocks directly 
underneath the roadway. Suckers! Three, 
four, five, and they had stopped right 
under the bridge. And one was a big one, 
“most two pound,” as John observed to 
himself. Instinctively his hand went to 
his trousers pocket. Thank fortune, the 
detested Sunday trousers were safe in the 
closet at home, and the every-day articles 
with full equipment now graced his legs. 
With a chuckle he produced a hook and 
line, weighted with a strip of lead, the whole 
wound upon an alder stick. A piece of turf 
torn hurriedly from the bank produced a 
worm, and lo, the outfit was complete. 

But how to get at the suckers was the 
next question. To reach them from 
either side was impossible, but if a line 
could be dropped directly from above, 
success was sure to follow. And why not? 
The cracks between the planks were wide 
enough to put the bait through, and soon 
the worm was squirming temptingly before 
the nose of the largest sucker. But the 
sucker is not usually a carniverous fish, 
and this one betrayed no signs of an 
appetite for a diet of worms. 

John discovered, after some minutes, 
that the bridge was a very hot place. 
Then he painfully recalled that he had a 
toothache, and the fact became a promi- 
nent figure in his field of consciousness. 

In spite of the excitement of the pis- 
catorial art, his pleasure-pain concomitant 
leaned strongly to the pain side. He 
shifted his weight from one leg to the other. 
He kneeled down and surveyed the bottom 
of the pool. The suckers were still there, 
but the worm, formerly so active, had 
become more: motionless than the fish 
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themselves. John kicked the planks rest- 
lessly. A small pebble rolled through the 
crack, and dropped almost on the very 
nose of the largest sucker. The great 
fish moved lazily, slipped forward an inch. 
hesitated, and then sucked in the bait. 
John felt a twitch, then a tug, and he knew 
that his fish was hooked. With a squeal 
of uncontrolled joy he pulled in the line 
feverishly, hand over hand, till the sucker 
hung splashing above the water. Horrors! 
Alas for a lack of foresight! He who 
fishes on Sunday must expect a retribu- 
tion. The sucker was some ten times 
larger in diameter than the widest part 
of the crack. 


The sermon was a long one. And the 
excessive labors of the week in the hay- 
field had so fatigued the worthy deacon, 
Ezekiel Griggs, that he was wholly un- 
fitted for considering sobriety as a tem- 
perate virtue, upon which subject the 
minister had prepared a discourse con- 
vincing if not stirring. And while for an 
indefinitely long period of time the ancient 
bleak walls had resounded with periods 
as round at the deacon’s bald head, sum- 
moning the evidences of history, the testi- 
mony of the holy-writ, and the careers of 
just men made perfect, as incontrovertible 
proof of the excellence of sobriety, so long 
had the deacon slept the sleep of the just. 
What need had he, forsooth, for admo- 
nition! Well had it been if the Peters 
girls had paid more heed to the sermon, 
for the lesson of the day held a message 
for them. But they, heedless, had been 
occupied only with amusement, watching 
the deacon’s head tilt ever farther back, 
and his cadaverous face grow longer and 
longer as his jaw dropped in sleep. 

When the sermon was finally ended and 
the worshipping body dismissed, the 
deacon had no mind for lingering about 
the place, as did some, exchanging in 
current idiom of the realm the mental 
stock-in-trade, mostly small wares, which 
even a discourse on sobriety could not 
dispel. And since Mrs. Griggs was of a 
dutiful disposition toward her lord and 
master. 

On the way out of church he, the deacon 
chanced to overhear from some irreverent 
villager that potatoes were bringing sixty 
cents a peck in the city. This fact had 
seized his attention, and after a brief con- 
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scientious struggle, he had allowed it to 
remain undisturbed, nay, he even flirted 
with it, and finally took it into his very 
heart of hearts. Mrs. Griggs and her four- 
year-old daughter sat behind him in the 
two-seated buggy, the former keeping up 
a silent continuation of the sermon, wiih 
added local color, the latter wondering in- 
tently what would become of the clouds if 
they should burst through the sky and 
get away. The absence of John from 
his accustomed Sabbath place beside his 
father completed the list of circumstances 
which made the deacon’s ride homeward 
almost devoid of Sunday character. 
Potatoes at sixty cents a peck! What a 
rare chance! But even at such a price, 
potatoes were not food for Sabbath 
reflection. 

So it happened that as the deacon drove 
over the brow of the hill, and perceived 
a youthful figure writhing on the bridge, 
he experienced no surprise. It was no 
unusual sight for him to see his son and 
heir, with brown bare legs and nonde- 
script trousers, in close communion with 
the brook. Sixty cents a peck for po- 
tatoes had lent an unwonted cheerfulness 
to his mind: he could just remember fish- 
ing in the brook himself on just such a 
day, in far-off boyhood time, and potatoes 
brought only twenty cents then. 


John looked up with fright at the sound 
of a team approaching. The first con- 
ception of the awfulness of his crime 
blanched his tanned face and made his 
knees to shake for very terror. He said 
nothing, but simply held his line and 
looked at the bridge, studying the arrange- 
ment of the nails with great care. The 
sucker had been allowed the questionable 
relief of swimming about just below the 
surface. 

Mrs. Griggs was paralyzed with sur- 
prise. She had not seen her boy until 
they were upon him. Accustomed to 
make no laws or comments in the presence 
of John’s father, she said nothing, but 
waited in awful suspense to hear a rebuke 
as stern as it was well deserved. Miss 
Griggs alone was in her right mind. The 
wine of life had not so far evaporated for 
her that she was aware of any harm in 
fishing on Sunday. It seemed a delightful 
innovation. She was prepared to meet 


the situation with a calmness which re- 
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quired all of her mother’s sternest disci- 
pline in self-control to equal. 

“Waal, Johnnie, my boy, what yer got 
there?” 

John’s countenance brightened visibly, 
for the tone was not a harsh one. 

“Big sucker, but I couldn’ get 
through the bridge.” 

“Sixty cents a peck,” thought the dea- 
con, and leaped lightly forth. John 
trembled. 

“Yew gimme th’ line, an’ yew wade in _ 
below th’ bridge and grab hold of it, when 
I leggo.” 

John hastened to obey, stumbling over 
his own feet in the stress of his emotion. 

“Waal neow, he’s a buster, I tell yeow, 
nigh onter tew pound, by Gum!” An 
idle word adds no grace to Sabbath break- 
ing. Facilis descensus averni. The dea- 
con at this moment heard a team rattling 
over the hill, and looked up. The Peters’ 
outfit was bearing down on them. In the 
same glance he saw his wife, pale and with 
firm-set lips and eyes glistening with tears. 
It was Sunday! 

He dropped the line, but John caught 
it below as planned, and returned tri- 
umphant with his sucker. At last! 

The deacon simply could not look un- 
conscious; he was too old to learn to act; 
a life long sincerity could not be shaken 
off in a single instant. 

‘“Whoa,” drawled pater-familias Peters. 
‘Doin’ a leetle fishin’ on Sunday, be yer, 
Deacon ?” 

“No, I hain’t, an’ yeow knew it, Bill 
Peters!” 

Anger, discourtesy, and untruth, come 
hand in hand with Sabbath-breaking. 

“Humph! G’lang,” said Peters. 

There are melancholy things enough in 
life which we have to contemplate, 
whether or no, without prying into the sad 
and secret histories of other people’s do- 
mestic infelicities. Here let us draw a 
curtain of ignorance over facts unpleasant 
to contemplate. Was the deacon’s fall 
from grace any excuse for allowing John’s 
youthful but pernicious error to go “un- 
punished? Certainly not. And yet the 
deacon was not without a sense of the 
beauty of mercy. 

“He shall hev a bicycle, by Gum,” said 
he to his wife, always his confessor; “‘n’it 
sarves me right fer thinkin’ on ’arthly 
treasure on the Sabbath day.” 
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The Cloud King. 


Drawing by A. Z. Baker. 
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HOW TREES ARE TRANSPLANTED* 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


" HERE can I get trees for trans- 
planting ?”’ land-owners seek- 
ing to import a little wood to 

their estates are constantly asking; and 
the answer ‘‘From a_ nursery” invari- 
ably disappoints them, because, strangely 
enough, they mostly appear to fancy 
themselves as easily engaged in select- 
ing portable trees from generous forests. 
Tree-transplanting has mystery for many 
to whom the allied magic of flower- 
growing is an open matter. I have 
heard people ask, in all seriousness, 
whether old forest trees, gnarled and four- 
square to the winds as is a tower, might 
not be transplanted to their home grounds. 
On the other hand, when fine sugar- 
maples or trees under ten years old were 
in process of transportation for transplant- 
ing, I have heard astonished travelers, 
learning that the trees had been some 
weeks en route and that they were to lie 
outside the ground still longer, inveigh 
against those in authority. 

Therefore it is plain a few general 
rules cannot be amiss here. 

First: A tree that is to be transplanted 
at all must be transplanted several times 
before moving, and left in each spot at 
least a yearbefore it should find a perman- 
ent growing-place. This is because a tree 
which is commonly supposed to derive 
its nourishment from its sturdy roots, in 
reality finds sustenance through the offices 
of the hundred little tangled fibers that 
reach down from the roots. With each 
transplanting these fibers increase, and 
when the tree takes its place for the last 
time, there are enough of these to find 
immediate nourishment in the neW ground. 
Therefore it is easy to see with what ten- 
derness these fibers are to be treated. 
Second: No tree can be successfully trans- 
planted for the first time after it is ten 
years old. Third: So long as the roots 
are covered by a little earth or even old 
sacking or carpet, the trees about to be 
transplanted may remain out of the 
ground for some time without harm, 


* Written under the supervision of the well-known 
landscape architect, Mr. Samuel Parsons. 





especially if they be not exposed to the sun. 
Fourth: It must be borne in mind that 
there are many peculiarities of special 
varieties and special ages and special con- 
ditions of trees known only to those who 
have mastered the subject; and the at- 
tempt of a layman, unadvised, to trans- 
plant trees may result in the entirely 
unnecessary death of the tree. Fifth: It 
is by no means the smallest trees that 
are always most successfully transplanted. 

Because of these limitations it is rarely 
that a land-owner, even with the advice 
of an experienced nurseryman, can go 
into the woods and choose and transplant 
directly to his grounds, a tree that will 
thrive. The year of life in a nursery seems 
absolutely essential, for in a forest the tree 
is protected by other trees from sun and 
wind, whereas a sudden change to its own 
permanent future plot of ground results 
in conditions of sun and storm with which 
it cannot cope. Time in a nursery, away 
from the larger trees, is the first requisite; 
and a period of not more than four or less 
than two years should elapse before the 
final growing-place is entered. For these 
reasons, the average land-owner and 
gardener, if they be wise, appeal to a 
nursery in choosing trees for transplanting. 

The nurseries themselves are supplied 
by professionals, who usually raise the 
trees from seeds, cuttings, grafts and 
‘‘layers,” or making their selections from 
open woods. In general it may be 
said that a desirable, though entirely 
conventional, measurement for elms, 
maples, lindens, oriental planes and ashes 
suitable for quickest effect and healthy 
growth on lawns is—four feet to seven 
feet to the first branches, six feet to the 
point of greatest length of branches, and 
fourteen to summit. For the street, the 
space to the first branches should be more. 
By no means are the specimens which 
most appeal to the eye always the health- 
iest and most suitable trees for trans- 
planting. Yet a tree of the right age and 
quantity of fibrous roots may die, or, if 
it live, may not attain to full growth be- 
cause of errors made in the process of 
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transplanting. The most usual cause of 
failure arises from planting the tree too 
deeply; it should finally stand at the same 
depth as in its first home. An inch or 
two may be allowed for settlement; not 
more. To set trees many inches lower 
in the ground than they had been growing, 
will kill some and always check their 
growth. 

A tree may be taken up with very little 
earth clinging to its roots, but it is most 
necessary that the fibrous roots—the little 
tentacle-like growths from the great roots 
—be not severed; for it is these fibers 
which reach out in all directions, draining 
the soil of its nutriment and when they 
are severed the tree dies. Especially 
does it need them when placed in a new 
home. Care must be taken therefore 
in raising the tree from its original posi- 
tion, and the new setting must be amply 
large to give full spread to the roots and 
fibers. An important detail is that the 
hole be larger at the bottom than at the 
top; and yet the reverse is usually true. 
It is very important that the soil placed 
about the tree, especially in sandy ground, 
be carefully improved. It is not too much 
to recommend twenty loads of rich mold 
filling a hole about a shade tree, when the 
native soil is poor, and the placing of the 
mold by the planter is most important. 
Upon his knees he should work the fresh 
mold under the fibers of the larger roots, 
shaking the tree sideways and up and 
down, until the spaces about the roots 
are filled with fine earth. Afterward 
the earth should be trampled down, a 
layer at a time, about the tree. This 
will keep the air away and start the 
growth with vigor. Sometimes it is 
well to prepare a special system of irriga- 
tion and drainage below the surface, to 
feed the trees until they have struck so 
deeply into the soil that they can care for 
themselves. The cost of transplanting 
and irrigating each tree is about sixty 
dollars, which indicates the pains and 
expense and patience the lover of trees 
must possess if he would succeed in tree- 
transplanting. Such special systems of 
drainage are only necessary, however, 
when the soil is light and sandy and the 
trees require exceptionally tender care. 
Much attention, however, should be given 
to watering, since if this be neglected, at 
first a stunted condition will result which 
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will take a long time to overcome; and 
tree guards and stakes for protection from 
wind are imperative. 

The selection of trees to be planted 
cannot be governed entirely by taste, for 
soil and climate are both important factors. 
On the whole, the sugar-maple is one of 
the most satisfactory trees, for it grows 
easily, is long lived, and is rarely unsuc- 
cessfully transplanted. In New York, 
New England and through the northern 
and middle states its beauty and thrift 
are great. The Norway maple is also 
dependable and thrives in any kind of soil, 
and none of the maples requires pruning, 
excepting for dead wood. The sycamore 
maple is also a desirable tree to transplant, 
and its foliage is fine. The scarlet or 
swamp maple will usually do excellently 
when not transplanted to too dry soil. 
The only maple tree, indeed, that is not 
to be recommended for good ultimate 
results in transplanting is the silver or soft 
maple. Attractive as this tree is, swift 
as is its growth and easy as is its trans- 
planting, its foliage after a time becomes 
sparse, while its very brittle branches are 
broken by ice or wind. Early decay often 
sets in also. Soft maples are transplanted 
frequently, however, simply because a 
desirable landscape effect can be so quickly 
obtained, but there are swift-growing trees 
like the oriental plane and the American 
elm which are long lived and quite as 
picturesque. The American elm is one 
of the most dependable of trees; it lives 
to a great age and grows in both dry and 
wet soils. The English elm and the cork- 
back and Siberian elms are also desirable. 
Then there are the splendid lindens— 
those great symmetrical trees that have 
made one city famous. They are easy to 
transplant and grow rapidly, the American 
linden making quicker progress than the 
English or European variety. It adapts 
itself readily to all kinds of soil, and is free 
from insects and disease. Of all the 
family of trees it is the plane which stands 
a little apart. It is the tree of magic, the 
tree with which familiar spirits have inter- 
course, the tree of Greece and Olympus. 
Hence, it is pleasant to know the American 
plane is one of the most vigorous and 
healthy of trees, growing rapidly from the 
very moment of its transplanting. The 
honey-locust, too, will thrive anywhere on 
the sea-shore, or in crevices of rocks or in 
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cities. The poplars are easy to transplant, 
but they die or lose their beauty in a short 
time; even so, however, the Carolina and 
balsam poplars produce an effect that will 
last for a number of years and they are 
very beautiful while they retain their 
vigor. The Lombardy poplar, when set 
among shrubs and large spreading trees 
to hide the lower part of its own trunk, is 
valuable for landscape effects and easy to 
transplant. There is a general impression 
that oaks are difficult to transplant, but 
they really require only very careful 
handling in order to be as successfully 
removed as the maple itself. If an oak is 
moved once within five years after the first 
transplanting, so as to get new and 
abundant fiber, and is carefully planted 
in rich soil it will usually grow. But a 
tree from four to eight feet high must be 
used, however, and not a large stunted 
tree. The pin oak is one of the best grow- 
ing varieties, but the red oak, black oak 
and chestnut oak are also excellent. 
Other trees that thrive when properly 
transplanted in soil of some richness are: 
ash, horse-chestnut, beech, birch, liquid- 
amber and tulip trees. The birch and 
the liquidamber, however, are less likely 
to do well than the maples and lindens, 
and the hickory and pepperidge trees 
cannot be depended upon. Yet given 
good soil conditions, plenty of root fibers 
and plenty of water, the most discouraging 
specimens may become large and thrifty 
trees. 

Fruit trees are, after all, perhaps nearer 
the heart of the gardener and land-owner 
alike, for fruit trees in bloom breathe the 
very essence of spring. And fruit trees 
are not difficult to transplant, only they 
must be handled understandingly. The 
apple varieties most nearly certain to give 
satisfaction are early Baldwins, and New- 
ton pippins. Among the pears, the sickel, 
Burre d’Anjou, Sheldon and Bartlett are 
hardy and easily moved; and among 
cherries the black heart and ox heart. 
Early and late peaches, the Crawford and 
Smock, and also quinces transplant satis- 
factorily as a usual thing. There is more 


likely to be difficulty with the plums, 
which are frequently stung by the curcul- 
lion, a little worm that infests them more 
than other fruit trees. 

The evergreens, hardy as they are, do 
not transplant well, because their weight 
of leaves and needles and heavy bark 
collect so much dust and other foreign 
matter, that they do not adjust themselves 
readily to new conditions. Still, under 
favorable conditions, firs and other ever- 
greens when transplanted, attain to a 
thrifty growth. 

Who, after reading Richard Jeffries’ 
delightful description of the fir-trees, 
would be without a fir? At the beginning 
of ‘Wild Flowers” he has: 

‘*A fir-tree is not a flower, and yet it is 
associated in my mind with primroses. 
There was a narrow lane leading into a 
wood where I used to go nearly every day 
in the early months of the year, and in one 
corner it was overlooked by three spruce- 
firs. The rugged lane there began to 
ascend the hills, and I paused a moment 
to look back. Immediately the high fir- 
trees guided the eye upward, and from 
their tops to the deep azure of the March 
sky, it was but a step: from the tree to the 
heavens! So it has ever been with me, 
by day or by night, summer or winter, 
beneath the trees the heart feels nearer 
to that depth of life the far sky means. 
The rest of spirit found only in beauty, 
ideal and pure, comes there because the 
distance seems within reach of thought. 
To the heaven thought can reach, car- 
ried by the strong arms of the oak, or 
carried up the ascent by the flame-shaped 
fir.”’ 

It is wonderful that there are not great 
societies for the proper transplanting. of 
trees, since they respond so eagerly and 
beautifully to the practiced hand, and ‘are 
so shy and niggardly when ill-treated. 
For the Dryad who lives within the tree, 
leaning from the door of bark to hear the 
talk and note the touch of the hand that 
is to uproot her home—knows, and she 
will reward only those who treat her be- 
loved tree as if it were her spirit! 





A circular trench for water is thrown up. 
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at this season with the desire to 

see the cotton patch in harvest time 
and had selected at random a place in 
South Carolina a hundred miles or so 
from Charleston. This place proved to be 
a scattered, raw, half-wild little town. 

And I did not have to go far to find 
cotton patches, varying from those con- 
taining an acre or two neighboring a negro 
cabin, up to fields of a hundred acres on 
some large plantation. The number of 
pickers in the different fields varied like- 
wise. There might be only a single per- 
son picking, or there might be a scattered 
score or more. The crops were good, 
bad and _ indifferent—mostly depending 
on the care bestowed and the fertilizing. 
‘““That’s a nigger’s cotton,” said a man to 
me when I asked him about some earth- 
hugging little stuff that had not attained 
one-fourth the normal growth. The 
really good crops grew waist high and the 
plants were snowflaked all over with the 
bursting bolls. Such fields were a sight 
to rejoice the eyes. 

One day I rode with a negro driving a 
single ox harnessed like a horse and 
hitched between the cart shafts. The 
ox wore a bridle, had a bit in its mouth 
and was guided with rope reins. The 
negro kept gadding on the beast with the 
rope ends and we progressed at a brisk, 
jerky walk. The negro had only lived in 
this section a year. He had bought a 
piece of forest, built a cabin, cleared up a 
patch of ‘‘new groun’” by grubbing out 
the underbrush and ‘‘deadening” the big 
trees and he had raised a crop of corn. 
Next year he would plant a portion of the 
land to cotton. 

My ox cart ride coming to an end pres- 
ently, I trudged on alone, and by the time 
I reached the pinelands the night shadows 
were beginning to thicken. Here were 
only half a dozen scattered homes, mostly 
out of sight of each other, set hit-or-miss in 
the thin pine woods. Where two roads 
met was a tiny church, but it stood as 


| T was early October. I had gone South 


isolated and lonely amid the trees as did 
the homes. 

The interior of the little house in which 
I spent the night resembled a small barn, 
for it was a single apartment with timbers 
exposed, and open above to the roof. The 
walls were whitewashed and the apartment 
was roughly furnished for a combination 
chamber and schoolroom. 

In a twelve-acre cotton patch in one of 
the forest clearings next morning, a few 
negro girls were picking. Each had come 
furnished with a bag which she suspended 
from her shoulders to receive the cotton 
as she plucked it from the bolls. Each 
picker also had a blanket or something 
of the sort spread in a convenient place, 
and on this from time to time, was emptied 
the contents of the bag. When the day’s 
work was done the picker gathered the 
blanket up about the cotton and knotted 
the ends. Then all the parcels were 
taken in a cart or on the pickers’ heads 
to the weighing place at the border of the 
field and later to the barn. But not much 
was doing in the cotton patch on this 
particular morning, for it was Saturday 
and colored help is always difficult to get 
on that day. They have a habit of reserv- 
ing the final day of the week for work on 
their own little places. To one of these 
negro homes I presently wandered. Its 
surroundings were unusually neat. The 
hard beaten earth in front of the house, and 
the path that led to the road were swept 
very clean, and vines and shrubbery grew 
about the porch. A woman, a young girl 
and a boy come to the door and greeted 
me. The woman was anxious I should 
have no mistaken impression of them. 
“T was brought up in the house among 
quality,” she explained, ‘“‘and I learned 
manners and got some education. My 
ole man, he was a field worker. He’s a 
good man, but he’s rough and low down. 
I’m shore married to him though, and I 
got to make the bes’ of a bad bargain.” 

The woman carried her superior airs 
into her work; she picked cotton in a 
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basket while everyone else picked it in a 
bag, and she never would use the rice mill 
or the rice fanner. When the rice had to 
be pounded and cleaned, her daughter 
did it. This work was done at the rear of 
the house where there was a section of a 
log about three feet long with one ,end 
scooped out into a bowl-like hollow. 
Into this mortar or “‘rice mill” the rice 
was put and then was crushed with a 
wooden pestle. That done, it was trans- 
ferred to a shallow basket called the ‘‘rice 
fanner,” and shaken free of hulls. The 
rice sheaves were stored in a barn about 
six feet square along with the cow peas 
and ‘‘ blade fodder,” the last being bundles 
of corn leaves pulled off while green from 
the stalks standing in the field. Adjoin- 
ing the barn was a pig-pen of rails that 
barely allowed the porker room to turn 
around, and beside the pig-pen was a cart 
of aboriginal pattern, with wheels made 
of solid discs of wood sawed off the end of 
a large log. 

The family raised cotton and corn as 
their chief crops, but I noticed they also 
had considerable patches of sweet potatoes 
and peanuts. Each peanut vine spread 
out in a close netwook over a three-foot 
circle. Some of the vines had been pulled 
and turned roots upward to allow the pea- 
nuts that clung to them to ripen and dry. 
Later these nuts would be picked off and 
those that remained in the ground dug. 
The crows like peanuts and had been 
making regular raids on the patch; “‘and 
while they were getting the peanuts,” said 
the woman, “‘one ole fellow stay up in the 
top of that daid tree there, and soon as he 
see anybody comin’—‘ Awk!’ he cry—and 
away they all go. But now we made this 
scarecrow yo’ see hyar. We jes’ set up a 
stake an’ put a hat on top, an’ to make the 
rest of the man we fasten together these 
New York Sunday papers my son in 
Brooklyn send us; an since that the crows 
come an’ set on that daid tree and have 
their pow-pows, but they doan’ dare come 
nomaur. Yes, those Sunday papers from 
New York make the bes’ scarecrow what 
ever there was.” 

While I was admiring the scarecrow, a 
hatless and patched old man came in from 
the field and I knew he must be the wo- 
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man’s husband. He sat- down on the 
porch and in a chat I had with him he 
gave me his impressions of freedom as 
compared with slavery. 

“It was like this,” he explained, “‘ we 
wa’n’t all equally please’ to be free. Yo’ 
take the kerridge drivers and house ser- 
vants an’ sech—they had an easy time in 
slavery, an’ they was ve’y sorry to have 
freedom break up their kingdom. When 
they free they have to go to work for a 
livin’ an’ be no better off than the rest of 
us. But the people what work in the sun 
an’ the rain in the cotton fiel’, they all 
glad; and yet I seen some good times in 
slavery. You could get through your 
day’s task by two or three o’clock, and if 
you were smart your master’d give you a 
piece of groun’ to plant for yo’self. We 
each had jes’ so much rashions ev’y week, 
and it was enough; but now there’s a 
whole bunch of colored folks earn so little 
they have to live off of scraps. I done so 
well I was made lead hand, but when I 
was seventeen master whip me for steal- 
ing, and that taught mea lesson. I never 
give no mo’ trouble an’ if they jes’ praise 
me I work myself to death. I reckon 
thar’s some now that a whipping would 
do ’em good. They git as sassy as a cow- 
fly without it. But it’s better that the 
whippings an’ slavery are all gone. I 
like to think of what the Bible says that, 
‘the day will come when every tub shall 
set on its own bottom.’ We're all free 
an’ that day has come.” 

The plantation home was a ‘colonial 
mansion of brick, large and imposing, 
standing amid some enormous live oaks 
on a knoll that commanded a fine view of 
the broad marsh-lands along the river. 
On these marshes the rice was raised and 
the planter had to keep up nine miles of 
levees. The land was ploughed with 
mules wearing broad shoes of wood on 
their hoofs to keep them from sinking into 
the mire. The reaping was done with 
sickles and the rice had to be carried by 
hand to the embankments where is was 
loaded on carts. Often the negroes had 
to work in mud up to their knees. They 
were considered immune to malaria. To 
a white man such labor would soon have 
proved fatal. 


ONE WAY TO PACK A HORSE 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


adapted to the development of 

wild-eyed dogmatists. The proper 
riding-seat is one. The correct way to hit 
a golf ball is another. The method of 
building and securing a pack on a horse’s 
back is a third. No matter how carefully 
you explain your particular manner of 
doing these 
things, an ac- 
cusing chorus 
is sure to as- 
sail you in 
tones vari- 
ously of con- 
tempt, indig- 
nation, and 
sorrow, telling 
the public 
that you do 
not knowany- 
thing about it, 
and then go- 
ing on to explain just how it should be 
done. I have heard more discussions 
over the Diamond Hitch than over the 
Panama question, or the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin. 

“That thing the Diamond Hitch?” 
shrieks a son of the foothills to a son of the 
alkali, “Go to! Looks more like a game 
of cat’s cradle! Now ¢his is the real way 
to throw a Diamond.” 

Certain pacifically inclined individuals 
have attempted to quell the trouble by 
differentiating the various methods. Thus 
one can throw a variety of diamond 
hitches, provided one is catholically- 
minded, such as the ‘‘Colorado-Dia- 
mond,” the ‘‘Arizona Diamond,” and 
others. The attempt at peace has failed. 

“‘Oh, yes,” says the son of the alkali, 
as he watches the effort of the son of the 
foothills, “‘ That’s the Colorado Diamond,” 
and he gives the word “Colorado” the 
inflection one would use in mentioning 
something spurious, like paste jewels. 

The joke of it is, the result is much the 
same. Most of the variation consists in 
the manner of throwing. It is as though 
the discussion were whether the trigger 
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should be pulled with the fore, middle, 
or both fingers. After all, the bullet 
would go anyway. 

Exactly the same bitter partisanship 
obtains in the choice of saddle, in the 
choice of alforjas or kyacks, in their 
abandonment entirely in favor of the army 
aparejo. 

So, be it promised, I do not offer this 
method of packing a horse as the only 
method, nor even as equal to your best 
method. Butitisa method. Iam going 
to try to tell you a means by which you can 
transport your plunder safely and securely. 

To begin at the very beginning, your 
saddle blankets should be thicker than 
you would use under a riding saddle, and 
should be folded wider so as to cover more 
of the horse’s sides. Over this I usually 
lay two ordinary collar-pads sewn together 
by short strips of canvas in such a manner 
as to lie on either side the backbone 
(Fig. 1). This takes the weight from the 
withers and small of the back, places ex- 
tremely likely to become sore. 

The pack saddle can be one of two sorts. 
You can either stick to the old-fashioned 
“‘saw buck,” or you can adapt the tree of 
an ordinary Mexican saddle to your pur- 
pose (Figs. 2 and 3). The former is better, 
provided you 
can get it fit- 
ted to the in- 
dividual ani- 
mal, but as 
ordinarily 
employed— 
direct from 
the arbitrary 
pattern of the 
shops—it is a 
vicious in- 
strument for 
the gouging 
of a horse’s 
back. The 
latter fits well, 
but unless 
you take 
pains to geta 
very low tree, 
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is apt to turn to one side or another if 
the cinches loosen in the least. Whatever 
the kind, it should be provided with 
adjustable breasting and breeching for 
steep up and down hill work. I believe 
in two cinches rather than one. You do 
not then need to cut your horse in two 
in order to keep the pack from turning. 
You hoist this saddle into place, then lift 
it slightly and loosen the blanket along 
the length of the backbone, so that the 
weight of the pack will not bind the 
blanket tight across the horse’s back. In 
cinching up, be sure you know your 
animal. Some puff themselves out so 
that in five minutes the cinches are loose. 
Fasten your latigo, or cinch strap, to the 
lower ring. Thus you can get at it even 
when the pack is in place. 

From the ‘‘ sawbuck” arms, or the horn 
and cantle-iron, (see Figs. 4 and 5) of your 
saddle are hung on both sides by means 
of rawhide or leather loops the kyacks 
or alforjas. These are capacious sacks 
for the reception of duffle. They may be 
made either of rawhide—with the hair out 
—or of canvas. In the former case they 
are stiff, square like little trunks open at 
the top. In the latter case they are more 











like sacks, with a broad strap running 
around both of them and over the top of 
the horse to keep them closed. 

The rawhide variety undoubtedly pro- 
tect better their cargoes and stand more 
grief, but the canvas possess the advantage 
of transportability. They can be rolled 
up in small compass, while the rawhide 
stays always stiff and square. 

You are now ready to begin packing. 
For a party of two going on a long trip, 
three pack animals is about the right 
number. The packs of these three should 
be as nearly invariable as possible. One 
horse should be known as the cook animal. 
He should carry the axe, the matches, all 
the kitchen and eating utensils, and little 
bags containing samples of every kind of 
provision you have with you. Number 
two should transport the main stock of 
provisions and whatever meat happens to 
be in -your possession. Number three 
should be assigned the miscellaneous 
duffle, such as the ammunition, fishing 
tackle, shoring outfit, repair kits, extra 
parts of harness, and so forth. Your own 
personal outfit and bedding will go on the 
top packs, of which more later. For the 
present we are filling the alforjas. 
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When you distributea horse’sassignment 
in the pair of alforjas, see that you get the 
weight distributed with great accuracy. 
“Heft” them again and again. The least 
preponderance on one side will cause the 
saddle to sag in that direction; that in turn 
will bring pressure to bear on the opposite 
side of the horse’s withers; and that will 
shortly chafe to a sore. Then you are 
in trouble. 

When you are quite certain the alforjas 
weigh alike, get your companion to hook 
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the straps of one on the saddle at the same 
time you hook the straps of the other. If 
you try to do it by yourself, you must leave 
one hanging while you pick up the other, 
thus running a risk of twisting the saddle. 

A good pack animal will stand quietly 
while you do these things. If he is not a 
good pack animal, blindfold him. This 
will impart a temporary air of virtue. 

The affair of the top pack must be one 
of expediency. It will depend on what 
you have to pack. In general, try to make 
it as low as possible, and to put your 
blankets on top where the pack rope 
“bites.” Over all you will throw the 
canvas tarpaulin that you use to sleep on, 
or a square made especially for the pur- 
pose. Tuck it in around the back and 
front to exclude as much as possible the 
dust. You are now ready to experiment 
with your pack rope. 

The pack rope is thirty-three feet long 
and a half-inch in diameter. It is at- 
tached permanently at one end to the ring 
of the pack cinch. The latter is made of 
webbing or hair and is supplied at the 
other end with a large wooden hook 
through which has been run a bolt to 
assure its solidity. 

I first met with pack ropes when I was 
entirely alone and unprotected. The 
fellow I was going out with packed up our 
two horses with instructions to peg along 
the trail, and he’d catch me before noon. 
I pegged along the trail, all right, but he 
did not catch me before noon. So when I 
came to water, I got off, unsaddled my 
riding animal, and prepared for lunch. 
The pack horses looked sad and annoyed, 
so I unpacked one horse, grazed him and 
repacked again. For fifteen minutes I 
vibrated between the two, comparing my 
chum’s handiwork with my own attempt, 
amending and correcting, until finally the 
thing held properly. Then I unpacked 
the other, grazed him, and copied my copy. 
In this manner both horses got a rest, and 
we resumed our journey not very far 
behind schedule time. 

Perhaps my necessity might be exempli- 
fied as the best method of learning a pack 
hitch. If you have to, you will. Cer- 
tainly I was ever after, without effort of 
memory, able to throw the Square Hitch, 
which that happened to be. 

Now we get back to our question of the 
Diamond Hitch. It is a pretty hitch, and 
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famous, and effective, but it is by no means 
always the best hitch to use. It is not so 
good as a modification of the Square 
called the Bucking Hitch, to hold down a 
pack with alforjas when your horse is in- 
clined to pitch badly. Also, with heavy 
alforjas likely to rub and abrade the 
animal’s sides, you would be wise to em- 
ploy the Lone Packer hitch. The 
beauty of this is that the tightening pulls 
the alforjas directly out from the animal, 
thus relieving his flanks. And when you 
have a soft pack and a gentle horse, there 
is no need plunging into complication 
when the Square Hitch is so quickly thrown 
and holds as well as it does. 

The great point in throwing any hitch 
is to keep the rope taut. To do this, pay 
no attention to your free end, but clamp 
down firmly the fast end with your left 
hand until the right has made the next 
turn. Remember this: it is important. 
The least slip back of the slack you have 
gained is going to loosen that pack by ever 
so little; and then you can rely on the 
swing and knocks of the day’s journey to 
do the rest. The horse rubs under a limb 
or against a big rock; the loosened rope 
scrapes off the top of the pack; something 
flops or rattles or falls—immediately that 
cayuse arches his back, lowers his head, 
and begins to buck. It is marvelous to 
what height the bowed back will send 
small articles catapult-wise into the air. 
First go the tarpaulin and blankets; 
then the duffle bags; then one by 
one the contents of the alforjas; 
finally, after they have been suffi- 
ciently lightened, the alforjas them- 
selves in an abandoned parabola of 
debauched delight. In the mean- 
time that horse, and all the others, 
has been running frantically all over 
the rough mountains, through the 
rocks, ravines, brush and forest trees. 
You have ridden recklessly trying 
to round them up, sweating, swear- 
ing, praying to the Red Gods that 
none of those indispensable animals 
is going to get lame in this insane 
hippodrome. Finally between you, 
you have succeeded in collecting 
and tying to trees all the culprits. 
Then you have to trail inch by inch 
along the track of the cyclone, pick- 
ing up from where they have. fallen, 
rolled, or been trampled, the con- 
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tents of that pack down to the smallest. 
It will take you the rest of the day; and 
then you’ll miss some. Oh, it pays to 
get your hitch on snug! 

The Diamond, as I throw it, ought to 
be understood from the following diagram 
and explanation (Fig. 6-I). Throw the 
pack cinch (a) over the top of the pack, 
retaining the loose end of the rope. If 
your horse is bad, reach under him with a 
stick to draw the cinch within reach of 
your hand until you hold it and the loose 
end both on the same side of the animal. 
Hook it through the hook (Fig. 6-II-a) 
and bring up along the pack. Thrust the 
bight (Fig. 6-III-a) of the loose rope under 
the rope (b); the back over and again 
under to form a loop. The points (c-c) at 
which the loose rope goes around the pack 
rope can be made wide apart or close 
together according to the size of the dia- 
mond required (Fig. 6-V). With a soft 
top-pack requiring flattening, the diamond 
should be large: with heavy side pack it 
should be smaller. 

Now go around to the other side of the 
animal. Pass the loose end (Fig. 6-III-d), 
back, under the alforjas, forward and 
through the loop from below as shown by 
the arrows of direction in Fig. 6-IV. 

You are now ready to begin tightening. 
First pull your cinch tight by means of 
what was the loose end (b) in Fig. 6-II. 
Place one foot against the animal and 















** When your animal won’t stand, blindfold it.” 


heave, good and plenty. Take up the 
slack by running over both sides of the 
loop (c-c Fig. III). When you have done 
this, it will hold by pressure until you go 
around to the other side. There take up 
the slack on (b-b Fig. IV). Get a good 
ready. With all the might that is in you 
pull the loose end (c) Fig. IV, in the di- 
rection of the horse’s body, toward his 
head. Brace a foot against the alforjas. 
Pull: pull a lot. It will sag the whole 
hitch toward the front of the pack, but 
don’t mind that: the defect will be reme- 
died in a moment. 

Next, still holding the slack (Fig. 6-V), 
carry the loose end around the bottom of 
the alforjas and under the original main 
pack rope (c). Now pull again along the 
direction of the horse’s body, but this time 
toward his tail. The strain will bend 
the pack rope (c), heretofore straight across 
back to form the diamond. It will like- 
wise drag back to its original position 
amidships in the pack the entire hitch, 
which you will remember, was drawn too 
far forward by your previous pull toward 
the horse’s head. Thus the last pull 
tightens the entire pack, clamps it down, 
secures it immovably, which is the main 
recommendation and beautiful feature 
of the Diamond Hitch. 

The Square Hitch is the easiest thrown 
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and is a very good 
fair weather contrap- 
tion. You start by 
throwing the cinch 
over the pack, as be- 
fore; pass the end 
through the hook; 
and then cinch just 
as tight as you can. 
Holding the — slack 
firmly you lead the 
loose end around the 
back of your pack, 
beneath the alforjas 
on the farther side, up 
over at (a) (Fig. 7). 
The end here passes 
beneath at (b). You 
will find that at the 
very outset you can, 
when you cinch up, 
throw a loose loop 
over the pack com- 
prising the bight b, 
e, d, so as to leave 
your loose end at d. Then, holding 
the slack from the cinch hook, you can 
go around the horse to place the loop 
b, e, d in position beneath the alforjas. 
A moment’s study of the diagram will 
show you what I mean; and will also con- 
vince you that much is gained by not 
having to pass rope (a) underneath at (b) 
by means of the naked fingers. Now pull 
like thunder on what is the loose end at 
(d), taking care to exert your power the 
lengthways of the horse. Pass the line 
under the alforjas toward the rear, up 
over the pack, and under the original rope 
at (c). Pull tight on the loose end, exert- 
ing the power this time toward the rear 
of the animal. You cannot put too much 
strength into the three tightening pulls, 
(1) in cinching through the cinch hook, 
(2) the pull forward, (3) the pull back. 
On them depends the stability of your 
pack. Double back the loose end and 
make it fast at (f). It is astonishing how 
quickly an expert packer will throw this 
hitch. 

After you have caught your bad horse 
and picked up the scattered articles of 
belonging, and unsaddled him, you will 
probably first cinch him to a finish, and 
then apply to him the Bucking Hitch. 
You will do so as follows: 

Pass the pack rope around the alforjas 
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on one side and over itself (Fig. 8) to form a 
half hitch below which hangs the cinch. 
Lead the pack-rope over the top of the 
pack, around the other alforjas, and 
through to form another half hitch. Now 
cinch up your pack rope. These two half 
hitches will clamp the alforjas tight to the 
horse’s side, and the harder you pull, the 
more immovably will they be held. Pro- 
ceed from then on exactly as in the Dia- 
mond or Square Hitch. 

There are many other hitches, but these 
three will get you through. You have 
now one for easy, one for security, one for 
tribulation. Others are extremely handy 
for especial shaped packs, and some for 
especial emergencies; but these three will 
answer all purposes adequately. I might 
also go on to instruct you in detail as to 
aparejo-packing. In that the alforjas are 
left off, and are replaced by heavy canvas 
pads. Sling ropes from fore and aft the 
pack saddle receive the burdens, which 
are then secured ordinarily by the Dia- 
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mond Hitch. It is the best method of 
transporting boxes and odd-shaped pack- 
ages such as you, in the role of camper, 
are not likely to bring. I am not trying 
to make a freighter of you. 

Your animal is packed. Sometime, 
perhaps many times during the day, you 
are likely to want to stop the train for the 
purpose of adjusting the harness. ‘There- 
fore you must attach your lead ropes in a 
manner easily to be thrown loose. Thrust 
the bight (a) Fig. 9—of the lead rope 
beneath any portion of the pack rope— 
b-b. Double back the bight (d) of the 
loose end (c) through the loop (a) thus 
formed (Fig. 9-II). Tighten the knot 
by pulling tight on loop (d), (Fig. 9-ITT). 
A sharp pull on (c) will free the entire 
lead rope. In unpacking at night, never 
fail to bathe your animal’s back with cold 
water, if any is to be had. It will save 
you difficulties with sore backs. 

Above all, balance evenly the weight; 


pull hard; and hold your slack. 


** It is marvelous to what height the bowed back will send small articles catapult-wise into the air.’ 





HOW TO FIND UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


LONG field experience has taught 

A that the sportsmen who know the 
most actually kill the least, not 

from lack of ability, but because their in- 
telligent observation has revealed the 
truth that clean sport is a beautiful thing 
of which the mere killing is a minor fea- 
ture. Killing to excess, like almost any- 
thing carried beyond reasonable bounds, 
surely will bring its own punishment by 
totally unfitting its victim for the enjoy- 
ment of anything short of excess. The 
good of the broader method in sport is 
this: by following hints concerning the 
habits, etc., of the game mentioned, the 
young reader needs must either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, develop his pow- 
ers of observation. Once fairly started 
along that trail the end is sure. While 
reading the story of the bird pursued, he 
will absorb fragments of other stories, of 
this or that creature which inhabits the 
same haunts as his favorite quarry, and 
it may be, nay, it frequently is true that 
the other stories prove more interesting 
than the one first selected. Sooner or 
later he acquires the habit of keeping a 
shrewd lookout for every story there may 
be; there are many of them and in this 
out-door reading, before he realizes it, he 
has developed from the shooter into the 
naturalist-sportsman—that blessed mortal 
who not seldom is the best informed, 
happiest and—poorest man in his county! 
And now the shooting, and because the 
manipulation of the gun is about the same 
in all upland sport, very few words will 
suffice. All grouse, the Bob White, 
pheasant, and woodcock, rise with a 
sudden spring and vigorous, more or 
less noisy wing-action; and all, when fit, 
are rather swift. The real difficulty, 
however, is the noisy flushing which 
seldom fails to affect the nerve of a novice. 
But owing to the fact of these birds 
almost invariably flushing within easy 
range, there is no real need for the too 
common hurry on the part of the gun. 
Let the novice remember two important 
points—first, that his gun, rightly held, 
will stop any upland game at sixty yards, 


and, second, that probably nine-tenths of 
all dead upland game hit the ground 
between fifteen and forty-five yards of 
the gun-muzzle. Thirty-five yards would 
be a longish range for ruffed grouse, cock 
and Bob Whites, yet the eager novice is 
apt to forget that his gun actually was 
tested for pattern and penetration at forty 
yards, or five yards beyond what he would 
consider a long shot. The moral is, don’t 
hurry, for any good gun, in the right hands 
can stop the smartest upland bird that 
ever flushed within thirty-five yards, to 
say nothing of fifteen or twenty. 

Only practice can insure that valuable 
thing, the smooth, rapid handling of a gun, 
but because a man is swift at this does not 
necessarily mean that he should be as 
quick at pulling trigger. They also serve 
who occasionally stand and wait, in fact 
my ideal field shot is that seldom-met 
artist who can get on like lightning and 
then, if cover and other things allow, 
coolly hold on till the bird has approached 
that distance at which the shot-pattern is 
at its best. 

While it is extremely difficult to lay 
down hard and fast rules for good shoot- 
ing, I would say—get on the bird smartly, 
then hold if too close, for there’s no sense 
in blowing a fine bird to bits. Hold high 
for birds going straightaway about the 
level of the eyes and the same on every- 
thing flushing near and going into thick 
cover. Hold low on a fast bird skimming 
the ground straightaway; hold a trifle high 
and well ahead of quartering birds and 
dead on the head of an incomer. Most 
beginners fail on fast quartering birds, 
which should be the easiest because 
they offer the biggest marks. The chief 
causes of the failures are not enough allow- 
ance and the stopping of the swing of the 
gun as the trigger is pulled. The remedy 
is to get the gun well ahead of the mark 
and to maintain the even swing until the 
shot has started upon its journey. Very 
few indeed are the birds missed through 
shooting too far ahead. Finally, never 
balk at a bird which rises close by in thick 
cover. Shoot anyhow. Get the habit of 











smashing through all sorts of stuff so long 


as one inch of game is visible. More 
times than not, cover which appears a 
hopeless mass of tangled stuff is nothing 
more than a lot of soft leaves and slim 
twigs through which shot can plow a path 
for many yards. Make up your mind 
that where a bird can pass through, shot 
can readily follow and even should the 
bird vanish as you pull, don’t despair. 
Many a choice bird falls to the veteran 
who shoots just ahead of where the mark 
disappeared. 

While, of course, accurate shooting has 
much to do with the securing of a reason- 
able bag, it is by no means all of the need- 
ful for that purpose. There are many 
more bad shots than good ones, but I know 
men who, by experts, would be rated 
rotten bad shots, yet they get their full 
share of game and by the fairest of fair 
shooting. They are poor performers who 
for one reason and another, oft-times a 
defect of eyesight, or elsewhere, never 
could be top-notchers, yet they can hold 
their own with many a better-equipped 
competitor for this reason. They know 
their weakness and how slim is their 
chance in anything like the dashing 
method of a strong, perfectly-trained and 
keen man, and so they go what the 
mightier one would term ‘‘potterin’ 
about,” and they get there, just the same. 

Now the secret of such a man’s success 
lies in the fact that he is an accomplished 
observer who has closely studied his game 
and mastered small points which over- 
eager, or careless folk miss. In field- 
shooting, as in other affairs, very often the 
student of the almost innumerable small 
details—the taker in of trifles—is the true 
artist. To a careless companion such a 
man appears to have all the luck, to 
blunder into the best of everything, while 
in reality he is a skilled scientist working 
sure ground along tested lines. There 
is very little of luck about it. The man 
knows the quarry, its habits, preferences 
in the matter of food, day and night 
shelters, etc., and what influence the 
weather is likely to have. So, when he 
enters upon ground which he may never 
have seen before, he shrewdly scans the 
prospect and almost instantly decides 
where lies the best chance for that day 
and possibly for that hour. Let us in 
fancy follow such a man. 
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Suppose the game is woodcock, the 
first to come in. Our expert knows that 
the cock feeds upon worms which are 
secured mainly at night. Worms are 
plentiful only in good soil and are at or 
near the surface of moist land and no 
other. Immediately after heavy rain, 
worms by the hundred will be on the sur- 
face of well-cultivated corn-land, and of 
this fact the cock is well informed. Thus, 
immediately after a heavy rain the expert 
sportsman looks over the ground before 
him and decides to try every creek-bed, 
swale and corn-field, because he knows 
there is no use looking twice at poor, or 
very high ground. Should the low places 
prove too wet, with only a comparatively 
dry spot here and there, he surely will try 
every one of those places because there is 
more than a good chance of birds being on 
them. Should they all prove blank, the 
next choice is the standing corn, or the 
nearest extensive thicket, because it is 
odds on that birds temporarily flooded 
out will be in those shelters for at least 
several days. The man knowing this 
can look over mile after mile of country 
and go direct from one good point to 
another without wasting time over un- 
profitable ground. After the ground has 
dried, the lowest spots are most promising. 
Should there be plenty of “sign” i.e., 
the borings and white droppings of the 
game in a corn-field and birds be not pres- 
ent, it is sound reasoning that the field is 
a feeding ground visited only at night. 
At such times the cock spend the day in 
the cool shade of a nearby heavy wood- 
land, or dense thicket, and all such ground 
within a mile should be carefully worked. 
Late in the fall when the ground is apt to 
be very dry, the cock should be sought in 
almost leafless thickets and withered corn 
of the levels, and upon the brush-covered 
hillsides of a rolling country. The man 
working in tall corn should move with, 
not across the rows and he should shoot at 
the merest glimpse of a feather, because 
corn will not stop shot. 

The Bob Whites favor wheat-stubble, 
weed-grown fields and standing corn. 
The birds act a good deal like domestic 
fowl, stirring about sunrise and usually 
walking from the roosting-place to the 
feeding ground. Because they dislike 
exposing themselves too much, they are 
apt to be near bushy fences, or in that part 
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of the field where the weeds are thickest. 
Send the dog into the field from the lee- 
ward side and to save time beat the heav- 
iest cover first. If there be brush, or 
thick briers at any side of the ground, 
send the dog along the edge of the growth, 
for the odds are in favor of the birds hav- 
ing roosted in the cover and walked from 
it to feed. A dog striking this trail, 
probably will at once turn to the open and 
promptly locate the bevy. Flushed birds 
almost invariably make for the thickest 
cover within easy flight. “Once there, 
except upon wet, or blustering days, they 
usually lie like stones. Accurate marking 
down by the sportsman will save much 
valuable time and useless work by the 
dog. Should the dog fail to locate 
marked birds, don’t get impatient. Very 
often birds give out no scent for many 
minutes after pitching, and the best of 
dogs are unable to find the game. When 
this happens, it is a good plan to order 
the dog to heel and go away about one 
hundred yards and wait for about fifteen 
minutes, then try calling. 

The calling is straight whistling—Ka- 
loi’- hee! Ka-loi’-hee! Ka-loi’-hee/— 
three times (emphasize second syllable) 
and occasionally four, with the proper 
pause between. Indistinct and too hurried 
calling is bad. As each bird answers, 
mark its place by the sound, then send the 
dog on. There will be no further trouble 
about scent. When a bird calls, it has 
moved—it won’t call from its hiding 
place—and once it has moved it has be- 
trayed itself to the dog, for it then has left 
both foot and body-scent to guide him. 
If the birds have pitched along a brushy 
fence, or in a narrow strip of baffling 
thicket, send the dog to leeward of the 
cover and walk at the windward side your- 
self. Most novices make the mistake of 
dogging the dog, which in this case is 
wrong, because the dog will go up-wind 
to his birds and naturally, in the great 
majority of cases, will drive them to the 
windward side of the cover. A thick 
hedge, or fence, is a hard proposition, 
even to an expert and the sticking to the 
windward side is about the only way to 
solve it. Not seldom quail will tree, often 
many yards from the ground. A sports- 
man, of course, will not shoot them while 
perching and about all he can do is walk 
far away and try to call down the skulkers, 
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or else abandon them for the time. I 
have moved them by firing into the tree, 
also by hurling a sizable club about where 
it would do most good. Birds driven 
from a tree usually pitch upon the ground 
and after that behave in a reasonable 
manner. Once in a while birds will 
flush, pitch, then run on and on in an 
exasperating fashion. This usually occurs 
during damp weather and about the only 
remedy is to rush them up and shoot, 2.e. 
give them a scare. The sound of the gun 
seems to suggest to the small rascals that 
it’s a good time to hide under the first 
convenient cover. 

The ruffed grouse is one of the uncer- 
tain birds to which no hard and fast rules 
will apply, yet he has a few small pe- 
culiarities of which advantage may be 
taken. In wild, heavy woodland, his 
original haunt, he has a weakness for two 
things—an old tote-road, or any seldom 
used road, and the bank of a stream. A 
man trying a bit of woods with which he 
is unacquainted, probably will see more 
grouse near an old road, than anywhere 
else. In hilly country, the lower slopes 
of the ravines are apt to be the best of 
ground. In level country, the long strips 
of thicket bordering large blocks of stand- 
ing timber, are ideal places and if the 
thicket happens to mark the edge of a 
clover field, so much the better. Never 
pass even a small thicket which stands out 
in a clover field with a wood upon any 
side. Grouse are fond of clover, and 
until winter sets in, are apt to be in any 
fair shelter near the field. Later, in snow- 
time, the borders and interior of large 
woodland swamps are the chosen places. 
If there be a region of thick, low-lying 
forest, having close-grown beech ridges 
here and there, these surely will repay 
the labor of beating them, for they are 
almost certain to be the strongholds of all 
the ruffed grouse of the nighborhood. 
Old windfalls and slashings are good 
because they afford acres of the sort of 
shelter the birds prefer in cold weather. 
Should a single bird flush, proceed warily 
and ready for instant action, for a second 
and perhaps three or four stragglers may 
be within gunshot of the spot. Ground 
good for one bird may be as attractive to 
three or four, although each individual 
remains some slight distance from the 
others. When beating border thickets 
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with a comrade, I prefer to work in the 
cover about along the line where thicket 
and forest join. Most men will choose 
the outside, but ruffed grouse almost in- 
variably dash for the wood, hence across 
the line of fire of the inside man. Such 
shots are none too easy and trees have a 
knack of getting in the way, yet, as a 
general thing, the inside position means 
the most fun. 

There is no calling, nor anything but 
crafty scouting and quick, accurate gun- 
work about ruffed grouse shooting, and 
for this reason your keen, tireless man 
delights in it. All things considered, it 
is the most difficult of our shooting. The 
flight is full of dash and power. The 
bird rises with a tremendous whirring, gets 
at once to top speed and hums through 
the thickest cover at hand. In some 
mysterious way the swift fellow manages 
to avoid collision with trunks and boughs, 
and fast as he goes, he is apt to whisk 
behind the nearest trunk and keep that 
trunk between himself and the gun. This 
trick is best baffled by going up to the 
flush a bit to one side of the pointing dog. 
This partial flanking movement means a 
more or less quartering shot—more difficult 
than a straightaway, but less liable to 
interference. A flushed grouse is apt to 
fly straight away from the gun and in 
ordinary woods, not very far. Should the 
bird keep low, the chances are it will pitch 
upon the ground, but if the last view of it 
shows a rising flight, the bird probably 
will tree. A thorough scrutiny of the 
trees about where the bird disappeared 
is then worth while. 

A treed grouse is hard to make out. 
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The safest plan is first to scan the trunk 
from the lowest branches to the top, 
because the bird often perches quite close 
to the trunk. If this fails, the only sure 
way is to begin with the lowest limb, 
examine it from the trunk to the tip and 
repeat the process limb after limb. This 
method must eventually locate the bird, 
and the wise man will hold himself ready 
for swift action, for a treed grouse seems 
to know the instant it is discovered. It 
at once takes wing, and that hurtling dash 
from a tree is the most difficult of all shots 
at upland game. The great majority of 
sportsmen do not hestitate over shooting 
a treed bird. The reader can suit him- 
self. If he must let the quarry fly, he at 
least will have the consolation of knowing 
that he is a genuine game preserver. In 
all upland shooting and _ especially in 
ruffed grouse shooting, the less talking to 
the dog the better. 

The prairie grouse, or “chicken” need 
not be dwelt upon. The shooting is a 
very open game, singularly free from those 
little wiles which aid so much in cover. 
If I were suddenly set down upon a prairie 
and told to find grouse, I should look for 
stubble and bluffs, or whatever cover there 
might be. The pinnated grouse favors 
the stubble and the grass bordering it, 
while the sharptailed species loves the 
wild grass, the choicest ground being that 
which is marked here and there with 
clumps and strips of medium-sized timber. 
The winning trumps on the prairie are a 
smart, reliable team, a brace of fast, wide- 
ranging dogs and a hard-skhooting gun 
that knows the trick of getting onto the 
proper spot. 























Remember, as you go afield with gun this autumn that wild animal and bird-life suffered 
severely from the bitter cold and the storms of last winter. Suffered so severely as to be annihilated 


in some sections and exhausted in all. 


day ; and no deer unless its head is a lordly trophy or you need meat. 


give life and plenty for 1905. 


Canadian THE racing this year for the 
Small Boats Seawanhaka Cup between the 
bn poll American challenger White 

Bear and the Canadian de- 
fender Noorna was the most exciting yet 
held on Lake St. Louis. The St. Paul 
club representative, sailed by Mr. L. P. 
Ordway, made a close contest of it, but 
the Royal St. Lawrence Club’s boat, sailed 
by Mr. Charles Routh, was too swift and 
won three out of five strictly on merit. 
The distance was twelve miles, alternat- 
ing over a windward and return and a 
triangular course; the first, third and fifth 
races—all to windward and return— 
being won by Noorna. The event passed 
without controversy and furnished the 
finest sport. 

White Bear is the best of five boats built 
this season by its club for this contest, 
and the best of all the many good boats 
on the inland lakes of the Middle West. 

Noorna, designed by Mr. F. P. Shear- 
wood, long associated with Mr. George H. 
Duggan—the Herreshoff of small boat 
designers—is 25 feet 1. w. 1. and 36 feet 9 
inches over all, with a beam of 8 feet 6 
inches. She has an easier bilge and fuller 
lines than has been usual with these 
boats, and her double fins or boards 
are let down vertically, instead of being 
of the usual dagger type, hung on a sling 
pin. She also has double rudders, and 
winches to work the peak and throat 
halyards; but the winches are an addi- 
tion of doubtful value. 

The Seawanhaka Cup is the America’s 
Cup of small racers. It was founded in 
1895 by the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club and successfully defended that 
year against an English challenger. In 


1896 the Royal St. Lawrence Club sent a 
fifteen-foot challenger to Oyster Bay, 
which had been designed and was sailed 
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by Messrs. Duggan & Shearwood. This 
boat took the cup to Canada; and America 
ever since has been trying annually to win 
it back. Meanwhile the little fifteen- 
footers have become twenty-five footers, 
carrying five hundred feet of mainsail, and 
are undoubtedly the fastest boats, size for 
size, in the world. For instance, the av- 
erage speed attained by Thorella II., the 
Royal St. Lawrence Club’s successful de- 
fender of last year, was 12.6 miles the 
hour; and it has been carefully estimated 
that the average speed of Reliance, suc- 
cessful defender of the America’s Cup, 
with its tremendous sail area and ninety 
feet of water line length, was 12.10 miles 
the hour. 

The Canadians have perfected the little 
racer as we have the ninety-footer; and I 
commend to the attention of the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club the example 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, who is about to 
challenge again for the America’s Cup. 
To retire because unsuccessful is not the 
usual characteristic of Americans, and we 
believe the Seawanhakas to be good 
Americans. 


Reciprocity THE joyless possibilities that 
in Sport may encompass one who confi- 
dently discusses a coming contest four 
weeks before publication, were convinc- 
ingly illustrated by my last month com- 
ment on the Newport lawn tennis tourna- 
ment. At the time [ wrote we had been 
assured by the National Association of the 
coming of the Dohertys to defend the 
doubles and singles titles, won by them 
last year. Subsequently, and while what 
I had written was being printed, another 
announcement declared the first in error. 
So the Dohertys did not come; and thus 
showed no more sportsmanly bearing 
toward these honors than did our players 





























toward the international ones_repre- 
sented by the Davis Challenge Bowl 
that the Dohertys captured in 1903, and 
for which no challenge from America 
was forthcoming in 1904, as was to be ex- 
pected. Perhaps the English, or rather 
Irish, experts believe in reciprocity. 

And it is too bad from several points of 
view that we had no international play this 
year in this game; first, it is wholesome for 
both sides, despite unpleasant squibs that 
occasionally find their way into the press, 
despite even the disappointing, unwhole- 
some beating-the-game spirit which the 
Palma Trophy controversy disclosed; and 
second, because we had a look-in for one 
championship. Had the Dohertys been at 
Newport I believe we could have regained 
the doubles title, for Ward and Wright— 
Eastern champions by defeating the West- 
ern champions, Collinsand Little—showed 
a game that appears to be the strongest an 
American pair has ever developed; and it 
looked strong enough to give the foreign 
pair the game of their life, if not a beating. 
Let us hope that 1905 will see this newest 
and most formidable of American teams 
preparing to recapture the Davis Bowl. 
Collins and Little easily rank next, and 
both pairs have shown a decided advance 
over the play of the leading teams of 1903. 


Once Again IN singles the season has de- 
the Tortoise monstrated the lack of depend- 
and the able first-class talent beyond 
_ Holcombe Ward, William J. 
Clothier, Kreigh Collins and R. D. Little; 
and Ward, Clothier and Collins appear to be 
the leading three, as they are the most de- 
pendable three among American players. 
There is, of course, no question as to Ward 
and Clothier ranking first and second, and 
[ dare say the National Association will 
place W. A. Larned third; but for an inter- 
national team, or for three out of five 
matches, I should prefer Collins. My 
ranking, which never pleases the Associ- 
ation, perhaps because it does not regard 
Newport results as necessarily decisive, 
would read Ward, Clothier, Collins, 
Larned, Little, Wright. At Newport 
Clothier beat Larned (6—4, 3—6, 2—6, 
6—2, 6—3), Larned beat Wright (6—1, 
6—o, -6—3), Collins beat Little (13—11, 
3—6, 2—6, 6—4, 6—3), Ward beat Col- 
lins (6—2, 8—6, 6—2), and, in the All 
Comers, beat Clothier (10—8, 6—4, 9—7). 
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Though Ward thus ranks American 
players, no game he has yet shown, im- 
proved as it is, suggests present ability to 
outplay H. L. Doherty, who overwhelmed 
Larned in 1903 and won the national 
championship, which he this year de- 
faulted to Ward. But Ward has shown 
continuous development since he first 
came into prominence, and as he is steady 
he may and very likely will in another year 
attain to skill equal to that of the very 
clever younger Doherty. The record of 
Ward’s last six tennis years in the national 
tournament at Newport suggest his possi- 
bilities of improvement, and his tempera- 
ment. In 1899 he was beaten by L. E. 
Ware in the third round and ranked ninth; 
in 1900 he ranked seventh; in 1gor1 also 
seventh, and D. F. Davis beat him in the 
first round; in 1902 he ranked fourth; in 
1903 second; and in 1904 he is first. 
Clothier’s record is also worthy of con- 
sideration. In 1gor he was beaten by R. 
D. Little and ranked at the bottom; in 
1902 he ranked fifth; in 1903 third, 
although he beat Ward in the fourth 
round; and this year he is second—at least 
that is where he rightfully belongs, 
whether or no the National Association 
so place him. 

As for Larned, he is a brilliant, erratic 
genius of the racket whom none can beat 
when he is at his best, but whose uncer- 
tainty of temperament may make of him a 
broken reed in performance. 


shoot The victory of the New York 
More militia rifle team over teams of the 
— regular army and navy in the 

national match at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas, ought to give and no doubt will give 
the encouragement needed by American 
militia organizations to raise the average 
standard of marksmanship. It proves 
what can be accomplished with only a little 
but faithful and regular practice; and it 
establishes beyond possible question the 
utility of the state rifle ranges concerning 
which there has been such an amount of 
wrangling. Every state in the unicn 
should have its range and every regiment 
of the National Guard should by state 
law take its practice, or be mustered out of 
service. Militia unqualified in marks- 
manship is worse than useless for serious 
work; America, which on occasions must 
rely so largely upon its volunteer soldiers, 
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cannot afford to countenance sham in its 
state troops. In the match at Fort Riley 
the number of points possible for each 
team to make was 6,000; the scores made 
were as follows: 


New York, 4,332; Navy, 4,204; Army In- 
fantry, 4,250; Army Cavalry, 4,158; Marine 
Corps, 4,078; District of Columbia, 3,994; 
Pennsylvania, 3,983; Rhode Island, 3,977; 
Massachusetts, 3,950; New Jersey, 3,807; 
Washington, 3,746; Maryland, 3,723; Geor- 
gia, 3,631; Connecticut, 3,614; Iowa, 3,524; 
Florida, 3,357; Michigan, 3,158; Kansas, 
2,685; Alabama, 2,178. 


These scores, although creditable in the 
case of the leaders, show unmistakably 
how much practice is needed; as does also 
representation from only fourteen states 
emphasize the indifference of American 
militia to this vital part of their duty. 
When the great states of Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, California, send no 
teams to so important a match, it is 
time for the people of those states to look 
into the spirit of their citizen soldiery. 


B THE official encouragement which 
etter , ° 

Late the War Department is about to 
Than give our militia is of incalculable 
Never value. It has been unpardonably 
long delayed, but is better late than never. 
And the government must lend much, 
frequent and material aid to its citizen 
soldiers before it has made amends for 
the criminal blunder of sending them into 
Cuba and the Philippines armed with a 
black powder burning rifle, having an ex- 
treme range of 1,000 yards, against an 
enemy carrying a rifle with a range of 3,000 
yards and burning smokeless powder. 
Some of the time and thought expended on 
the canteen question would better be given 
to considering whether out-of-day weapons 
form a suitable, not to say intelligent, 
equipment for a nation of the first class. 
The Government Arsenal is conducted on 
lines appropriate for a crossroads grocery 
shop. 

The proposed plans for the encourage- 
ment of rifle practice in America extend to 
military and other schools, individual citi- 
zens between the ages of 18 and 45, and of 
course the militia, and include aid in estab- 
lishing shooting galleries and field ranges. 
A method of grading and rewarding 
marksmanship is also included, with deco- 
rations representing different degrees in the 


qualification as an expert shot. With the 
codperation of the citizens, this plan car- 
ried out faithfully will make America a 
nation of sharpshooters within three years; 
and for the promised help of the Govern- 
ment thanks are due to the National Rifle 
Association. 


As it is true of almost every game that a 
good big man is better than a good little 


man, so in first-class golf it is also true that, . 


other play being equal, a consistent long 
game will beat an accurate short game. 
Yet the facts remain unchanged that the 
long game of any given number of first- 
class golfers varies but little—one drives a 
few yards more or less than another, per- 
haps—while their short game varies con- 
siderably. Hence it is on the short game 
that matches are more often won, because 
it is the one in which the average player 
of even the first flight, is least perfect. The 
driving of Travers is not phenomenal and 
does not account for his uninterrupted list 
of victories; Mr. H. C. Egan did not win 
the Western amateur championship be- 
cause of his long game; nor even is his 
course record of 70 to be solely credited to 
wooden clubs. 


Yacut Designer George L. Watson ap- 
pears to have second sight. 


NoTHING in all the racing year of 1904 
has given sportsmen so deep a thrill of 
satisfaction as the Futurity victory of Art- 
ful, bred by the late William C. Whitney. 
How it would have rejoiced his heart to 
see the success of his son’s and the Duryea 
colors! for nothing awakened that delightful 
smile so promptly as the good fortune of 
“the boys,” as he invariably called them. 
It will be many a day before that smile 
is forgotten by those who knew this liberal 
patron of the turf; he was a keen and a 
genuine sportsman, of whom there are few 
enough in the racing game. Clarence 
Mackay is one of those few, and I hope he 
will get back soon again, to join Herman 
Duryea, Harry Whitney, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, the Messrs. Keene and some others 
in building a class to rank fittingly with 
the Old Guard of the turf, of whom only 
John Hunter and Stephen Sanford now 
remain of the group which included 
Lorillard, Jerome, Harper, Travers, Bel- 
mont, and Withers. 
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Mr. Morton F. PLant’s schooner 
Ingomar returns to home waters with a 
foreign racing record of which he may be 
proud. In 22 starts she won 12 firsts; 4 
seconds; 1 third; and 2 special prizes. 
She might also have brought home on her 
bowsprit a bit of the poop rail of the 
Kaiser’s yacht Meteor had Ingomar clung 
tenaciously to her clear right of way on 
one occasion. 


WILLIAM RENSHAW who died the 
second week in July was the first to make 
a big name in lawn tennis, and during the 
eighties he and his brother Ernest were 
as supreme as are the Dohertys now. 
From ’81 to ’87, William held the English 
championship, Ernest winning it in 88, 
and William regaining the title in 89. 
But these expert brothers will longest be 
remembered perhaps as the ones to have 
introduced the volleying and smashing 
which so radically changed and improved 
the game. 


ARE there not enough sportsmen at 
Saranac Lake to put out of countenance 
the fisherman whose idea of sport rests 
entirely upon number of pounds killed ? 


First and last the best work of the polo 
season so far has not been done by the 
highest goal men, and the poorest com- 
parative work wasshown by the supposedly 
best teams. Bryn Mawr 1st, for example, 
exhibited some very weak work for a four 
of such experience: and I saw no team 
work to excel that of Bryn Mawr and, 
even despite the upsetting independence 
of its No. 4, who, though brilliant, was a 
disturbing factor, though Myopia, in win- 
ning the championship from Bryn Mawr 
ist, showed some strong combination 
play. Rockaway 1st held the most con- 
sistent form through play on the Point 
Judith Club Field, which this year, as 
usual, furnished the best of the summer 
tournaments and has entirely captured 
Newport’s one-time sporting glory. 


Sir THOMAS LIPTON is on the verge of 
again challenging for the America’s Cup 
with another Shamrock fourth of the 
name to be built for that purpose. 
Whether he declares to race under the old 
rule of the New York Yacht Club or the 
rule recently adopted by that club, mat- 
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ters little to us on this side, and cuts but 
small figure in calculations on the other 
side also, although the English press raises 
the usual cry about the handicap the boat 
bears which must sail across the ocean to 


the racing waters. Shamrock III was 
towed over and so were some of the others 
—but that does not still the cry. 


Wuat does interest us in a forthcoming 
chalenge is the likelihood that Alfred 
Mylne, a younger designer, and one, I 
believe, with ideas more adaptable to the 
occasion, will be responsible for Lipton’s 
next boat. He has turned out no ninety 
footers, but some fast models up to the 
fifty class, and in his choice there is pros- 
pect of a new era in British Cup yacht 
building and closer contests for us—per- 
haps. 


I BEG to remind those hunters who are 
complaining so bitterly through the col- 
umns of “sportsmens” papers (which 
ought to live up to their names and waste- 
basket such communications) of the short- 
ness of the Colorado open deer season 
(September 15 to 30) that the law was 
made for the protection of the deer aiid 
not for the benefit of the market hunterg) 
or the butchers. 


WHEN the engines of an automobile 
will run 3,000 miles without an accident, 
or fifteen days without cessation, it means 
that the manufacture of motor cars is 
approaching perfection, both as to dura- 
bilty of initial material and quality of 
workmanship. The recent trip of F. A. 
La Roche, to St Louis and back, is a 
record in which the experience and clever- 
ness of the driver shares at least in 
part the splendid triumph of the car’s 
mechanism. And, after all, such tests as 
these which show of what stuff the ma- 
chine is made, are the ones to appeal 
direct to the average purchaser, rather 
than the high speed trials that can never 
be of practical interest to but compara- 
tively very few automobilists. 


SPORTSMEN should be very moderate in 
their bags this autumn, the terrible cold 
and storms having drawn heavily on both 
bird and animal life last winter. In the 
South quail appear to have suffered least, 
but all through the North, East and West, 
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Bob White and grouse are less plentiful 
than usual. The same is true of deer and 
of elk, though happily the latter are better 
off than reports made out in the spring. 
Unless great moderation is exercised by 
hunters this season, and extraordinary 
care and precaution taken by clubs and 
associations and wardens to restock, to 
protect and to guard against the depreda- 
tions of the butchers, there will come such 
game exhaustion as to result in anni- 
hilation in some sections and depletion 
in all. 


which Lhe failure of American colleges 
Shall to support the Olympic Games 
ItBe? at St. Louis is chargeable to the 
blundering International Committee of 
the Olympic Society. First it blundered 
in granting the event to Chicago with the 
latter’s circus-like plans; it blundered 
again by indorsing change of date and 
place in favor of St. Louis, as suggested 
by the Chicago local committee that 
had fallen in dire funk when plans of a 
rival athletic hippodrome were put forth 
by the Exposition; it added discourtesy 
and irregularity in office to its second 
nder by making this change without 
nsulting the American Committee of 
the Society—Prof. William Sloane, James 
H. Hyde, Caspar Whitney—who pre- 
sumably had been appointed to safeguard 
the games from just such mistakes of 
officious and_ half-informed foreigners; 
and from first to last the International 
Committee, with Pierre de Coubertin as 
Chairman, showed little more conception 
of the significance of the classic event com- 
mitted to their care than might have been 
expected of a “‘barker” on the Pike. 
Both Chicago and St. Louis sought to 
hold the games, not because of an appre- 
ciation of their traditions or a desire to 
nourish and perpetuate them, but for 
strictly business purposes. Chicago had 
planned an athletic “‘Midway” with 
the games as excuse for the venture; St. 
Louis thought them a profitable method 
of advertising the Exposition, and raised 
money so liberally they had the erstwhile 
magniloquent Chicago committeemen’s 
teeth chattering from sheer fright. So 
the games went to St. Louis along with 
the ‘‘Pike,” and the air-ships and the 
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merry-go-’rounds; but, despite much epis- 
tolary effort, university support was with- 
held in America as in England. On the 
last Olympiad the same International 
Committee and the same Chairman made 
the games a side-show of the Paris Expo- 
sition, at the sacrifice of much prestige and 
many entries; this time in again making 
the games an exposition side-show they 
entirely lost the support of the university 
world, for the games, and its respect for 
themselves. Thus, of the three revivals of 
these ancient sports, only one, the first at 
Athens, was in sympathy with tradition. 
If these games are to be held in the spirit 
which ruled the ancients, and the spirit 
which also ruled the moderns at Athens, 
one of two alternatives must be taken— 
either the International Committee and 
its Chairman must change their spirit, or 
the Olympic Society must change its 
International Committee and Chairman. 
Which shall it be? 

While the absence of college athletes 
from St. Louis was rather hard on James 
E. Sullivan, who worked so diligently for 
success and whose management was all 
that could be asked, yet it was the result 
of praiseworthy revulsion against using 
this classic event as an advertising side- 
show. Itis my deliberate judgment that 
these games should invariably be held 
under college or club auspices and never 
under city or citizen committees that can 
not resist making it an occasion for boom- 
ing town lots. And this is no criticism 
of St. Louis, which handled the athletic 
events creditably and made a success of 
the meeting despite the entire abtence of 
college support. But that does not lift 
the indignity put upon the games by the 
International Committee, of being one of 
many side-shows to a great fair. 

If there is not enough interest or suffi- 
cient of the spirit of sport to permit of 
these Olympic Games being given, as such 
and alone, on traditional lines, let them 
rest undisturbed in an honored past. 


MAINE appears to have some farmers 
that should attend night school—on the 
subject of the relation of bird and animal 
life-protection to agricul ure. Ohio can 
tell them a few interesting and valuable 
things about its worth-whiledness. 











A TENT WITH A FIREPLACE 


By M. C. 


HERE are two ways of spending a 
summer in camp. An ample boat can 
carry all that is necessary for two persons, 
and, in a journey along some of the North- 
ern waterways, a tent can be pitched each 
night and packed next morning. The pleas- 
ure of this kind of trip is often greatest in 
the planning .and anticipation that precede 
it, and in the recollections that follow, 
when time has softened some trying ex- 
periences, too commonplace to be counted 
adventures, or out of keeping with a life 
near to nature. 
When man attempts to live like creatures 
of the wood, his complex habits and needs 
surround him with difficulties opposed to 


simplicity, and, in this peregrinating style 
of camp, to cleanliness; but the muscle 
training developed by constant rowing, 


and a perennial appetite that is indifferent 
to hastily prepared and indigestible meals 
are compensations. Such is the out-of- 
door weariness on these journeys, that, to 
roll up in a blanket and sleep by a camp- 
fire, one half the body roasting the other 
half freezing, seems a luxury, even when 
the ground is damp and only the prospect 
of a cheerless breakfast awaits. If a tent 
be pitched each night, more muscles are 
used, more weariness results, and_ sleep 
seems, more than ever, the only thing to 
be desired. This is “roughing it,” as ex- 
perienced by the strenuous camper in search 
of health and recreation, and there is much 
good in it, perhaps most important of all 
the great joy and relief, usually uncon- 


fessed, in the return to home and tablecloth. 
The still camp, called, somewhat slight- 
ingly, by the more energetic. “cottage 





A hole is ripped in the tent to meet the stove. 
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camping,” gives to those whose love of 
nature is judiciously tempered with con- 
ventionality, the most satisfactory combina- 
tion of necessary comforts and great free- 
dom from care. 

This summer’s camp was the 
cessful one we have ever made. 
tents were pitched on a sandy, 
ered bluff, high above a small 
encugh to Lake Michigan to have the 
benefit of its bracing air. Just below the 
bluff was a fine, cold spring that we used 
for drinking water and a refrigerator for 
perishable food. 

The small tent was our dining-room as 
well as kitchen when it rained too hard to 
sit at the table under the trees. It was 
most coi. -niently furnished with dry-goods 
boxes made into cupboards by being nailed 
to stakes driven into the ground. Here we 
stored our food and dishes so that they 
were unmolested by ants, mice or any other 
enemies to tent dwellers. 

The living tent had a floor about a foot 
from the ground to allow a plentiful cir- 
culation of air, and, incidentally, of those 
small animals politely called pole cats which 
are often so objectionable unless hospitably 
received. Some of them spent the summer 
under the hearth in front of our fire-place 
without giving us any lasting evidence of 
their presence so long as they were left , 
enjoy their cosy quarters undisturbed. 
visitor, however, energetic .n our beha 
or, over-keen for sport, used a long fish- 
pole to disturb the daytime slumbers of this 
happy family, and we were punished in the 
usual way. 

We had no lack 


most suc- 
The two 
grass-cov- 
lake near 


of comfortable furniture. 
The ever-useful dry- 
goods box in various 
sizes furnished us 
with wash-stand, 
book-case and _ table, 
with only the expense 
of a little time and 
planning to make 
them available. A 
woven wire spring 
and mattress, always 
a part of our outfit, 
set on legs made of a 
log sawed into four 
equal lengths, made 
our bed, which was 
protected at night by 
a mosquito netting 
fastened to cords 
hung from the roof. 
Sweet-smelling fir 
balsam boughs make 
a more romantic 
couch, but it is un- 
fortunately too lumpy 
and unresponsive for 
the average back. 
During the long 
summer days in the 
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bracing air, camp life seems to 
lack nothing. It is perfection to 
lie in a hammock under the trees 
in the morning stillness and 
listen to the gentle lapping of the 
waves on the pebbly beach below 
the bluff, to watch the birds and 
squirrels come close because they 
have not learned fear in this wild 
place, to drowse idly as noon 
co.nes and birds seek shelter 
under the darkest branches. 

The keel of the boat grates on 
the beach and the fisherman has 
come. Soon there is dinner 
under the trees. Such a dinner! 
Or, perhaps one should say, such 
appetites ! 

To do nothing in particular ex- 
cept to prepare one’s food and 
burn such scraps of it as are left 
each day, and to keep as clean as 
is consistent with comfort are all 
the duties that should be allowed 
in camp. 

The secret of pleasure in an 
out-of-door summer is the 
friendly relation that comes from 
an intimate asscciation with the 
trees and every living thing. We 
found it a delight that began with 
the sunrise and singing of birds 
and lasted all day long. But our 
joy went down with the sun, and, 
no longer at home with the wild creatures, 
we realized that we were just two humans, 
far from civilization, alone in the woods of 
Northen Michigan, darkness coming on and 
only a cold, cheerless tent lighted by flick- 
ering candles, or, more doleful still, a kero- 
sene lantern, to keep away the glooms for 
the two hours until bedtime. It was at 
these times that we were moved to tell 
each other how much we liked it—with an 
insistence born of opposition to the feeling 
of loneliness that would cry out against 
such desolation after the brilliant days. 

For a short time we have to confess to 
a very large amount of strong language 
called forth by a very small kerosene stove 
which did not give out heat in proportion 
to its smoke, and which reproached us with 
a most dreadful smell whenever we left the 
piney air outside to sit in its fumes. 

That was the reason the fireplace came to 
be built. It may be that other people have 
had fireplaces in tents, but we believed not, 
so had all the joy of discoverers at having 
invented so paradoxical a thing. One day 
the inspiration came, for it could have been 
nothing less, and the next evening as we 
watched the sun go down behind the lake, 
we lighted a great fire of pitch pine knots 
and the place glowed with light and heat, 





Next the tent an opening was left. 


and gave us such joy of our own creation 
that we sat, worshiping before it like pa- 
gans, until midnight, rejoicing that gloom 
was banished forever from tent life. 

The hive-shaped stove was built of stones 
laid up in mortar made of Portland cement 
and sand from the lake shore. On the side 
next the tent an opening was left to fill 
one breadth which was ripped and tacked 
to the mantel, a rustic affair, of beautifully 
weathered driftwood. Some cement spread 
over the board floor made the hearth, and 
our fire screen was a piece of wire netting 
fastened to two pieces of lath and hung in 
front of the fire. Three lengths of stove 
pipe gave the required heights for the 
chimney, which was firmly held in place by 
wires fastened to the tent poles. 

In every summer camp there are cold, 
rainy days, when it takes courage and pride 
to keep “game” in spite of damp air and 
damper bedding, when morning after morn- 
ing one may be awakened by the rain pelt- 
ing unmercifully on the roof of his frail 
dwelling, and begin to long in secret for 
civilization. The fireplace has “changed 
all that,” for the gloomy evenings and rainy 
days are filled with recollections of many 
books read aloud by our genial, fragrant 
pine-knot fire. 


~~ CC 
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FAKE NATURAL HISTORY 





By JOHN BURROUGHS 


HE number of absurd things about the 


animals that intelligent people stand 
ready to believe, and, in fact, do believe, 
would fill a volume—many volumes. Any 


thing that looks like reason or forethought 
in bird or beast—any suggestion of human 
mentality, we snap at eagerly and accept 
without a moment’s reflection. I plead 
guilty of having sinned to some extent, in 
this respect myself, and on more than one 
occasion, but a more careful consideration 
of the question of animal instinct and in- 
telligence has now put me on my guard. 

The past season a robin began its nest on 
a bit of slanting shingle roof where another 
roof formed a shelter above it. Her first 
mouthful of straws and dry grass, disturbed 
by the wind, slid off; so did all her first 
morning's work, did her second and 
third morning’s work come to naught. The 
ground beneath became littered with the 
rubbish the bird had brought, still she per- 
sisted as if all were going well with her 
undertaking, yet on the fourth day not a 
straw remained to mark the site of her 
nest. Then it seemed as if the bird began 
to appreciate the situation, and was struck 
with a new idea; she began to bring mud 
with which the plaster the dry grass to the 
roof. Then her building prospered; the 
mud did the work, and the nest was soon 
completed. 

Now it looked at first sight as if the bird 
had taken the step of reason which meets a 
new difficulty with new and adequate means. 
She had paused to reflect and had mended 
her ways. But when I came to look deeper 
into the matter, this was the result: All the 
robins about the place, wheresoever their 
nests were placed began them with dry 
and straws. They usually occupied 
about three mornings carrying rubbish of 
this kind, and then they would begin with 
the mud—a foundation of straw and a 
superstructure of mud and straw. So that 
my intelligent robin followed the course of 
all her neighbors, and used the mud at the 
proper stage of her work, irrespective of the 
loss of her straw foundation. She had. not 
reflected after all; she had simply followed 
the method of her race, guided by instinct, 
and not by reason. 

The robin is a very adaptive bird cer- 
tainly, it adjusts itself readily to new con- 
ditions, but it falls far short of the intel- 
ligence that is often ascribed to it. Thus 
there are persons who seem to believe that 
when mud is scarce the robin will bring 
water in its beak to the dust of the road 
and so make the mortar that it needs. This 
notion is, of course, absurd. How could 
the robin know that water and dust will 
make mud? This knowledge is the result 


so 


grass 


of reflection and experiment, and is not 
within the reach of an animal. 
that, 


More than 
if the robin could find the water, he 





could certainly find the mud somewhere. I 
have seen robins nests with little or no 
mud, and I have known them to use a sub- 
stitute for mud furnished by the cows. 

Another equally absurd claim for the 
robin comes from a correspondent. <A 
robin had her nest in a tree under his 
chamber window in such a position that he 
could see all that happened in the nest. He 
says that when the young robins were 
nearly grown he saw the mother bird take 
them one by one, by the nape of the neck, 
and hold them out over the rim of the .nest 
to teach them to use their wings! I suppose 
“our modern. school of nature study” 
would accept this statement without ques- 
tion. It is such preposterous natural his- 
tory as this that furnishes the stock in trade 
of this “school.” Some persons deceive 
themselves in what they think they see, 
and not a few, I am convinced, are deliber- 
ate falsifiers. 

The young man who reported to me that, 
one day after a violent storm of wind and 
rain, he found a robin’s nest upon the 
ground holding two half-grown birds, that 
were tied to the nest by a “tiny ligament 
fastened to a leg of each just above the 
knee joint,” “thus holding the birds very 
securely until such time as the mother bird 
chose to release them for the purpose of 
testing their wings,” this observer, I say, 
deceived himself. The birds had simply got 
their legs entangled in the material of the 
nest, and were probably fatally held. I have 
known a young bird to have a leg ampu- 
tated in this way—cut off by a horsehair. 
That birds sometimes tie their young in 
the nest, as a mother ties her babe in a 
chair to keep it from falling out, is a dis- 
covery worthy of the “school” of nature 
study I have above referred to. The state- 
ment of a college student who says he saw 
a robin throw a dead bird from her nest in 
a tree near his window, I can accept. The 
instinct of cleanliness or the sanitary in- 
stinct, so well marked in most birds, would 
prompt her to do this. Such an instinct 
seems necessary to the continuance of the 
species. 

Animals know what they have to know 
or perish, and they know very little more. 
They do not have to know the use of 
strings to tie things with, or the mystery of 
knots, or the effects of poison, or many 
other things, the knowledge of which is so 
often ascribéd to them. On the other hand, 
it is of vital importance to them that they 
should know their natural enemies and how 
to escape them, that they should know their 
proper food, that they should know their 
nesting material and how to use it, that 
young birds should use their wings without 
instruction or example, etc. Most brook 
fish seem to know enough to roil the water 
on the approach of danger, and the cuttle- 
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fish to throw out its inky cloud beneath 
which it hides. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation develops most of the wit the animals 
possess. 

ADAPTABILITY IN BIRDS. 

The more adaptive any form of life is, 
be it plant or animal, the better it succeeds 
in the struggle for existence. The miscel- 
laneous feeders among the birds, such as 
the robin, increase far beyond that of birds 
that are more restricted in their diet. I 
have often wondered why the Baltimore 
oriole was so much more abundant than the 
orchard oriole. The former is at times a 
fruit eater, and the latter is not. The Bal- 
timore oriole is also a pea eater. This sea- 
son I caught him in the act of slitting open 
the pods of my early peas and helping him- 
self to the contents. No doubt he varies his 
insect dict with still other products. The 
orchard oriole, so far as I have observed, 
is not an offender in either the vineyard or 
the garden. 

Then the nesting habits of the Baltimore 
oriole tend to greater safety of eggs and 
young than those of the orchard. I have 
never known a crow or a squirrel to break 
up a Baltimore oriole. The slender pen- 
dant branches to which the deep, pocket- 
like nest is swung, make it very difficult for 
any of the natural enemies of the birds to 
gain access to it; while, on the other hand, 
the more open nest of the orchard oriole, 
usually placed amid the upright branches of 
a maple or an apple tree, at no great dis- 
tance from the ground, falls a prey much 
more easily to crow or snake and squirrel. 

The “high hole” is the most abundant 
of our woodpeckers. It again is the most 
adaptive. It migrates and thus avoids our 
severe winters. It gets a large share of its 
food upon the ground, in the shape of ants 
and probably crickets. It is also a fruit 
eater. To offset these advantages, its field 
habits make it a prey to small hawks—a 
danger which the more arboreal species 
seem exempt from. 


A NOVEL WAY OF FISHING. 


My son Julian furnishes me with this ac- 
count of a curious manner of fishing which 
he saw in Jamaica. 

“ After spending even so short a time as 
one month in the tropics, one can readily 
understand the possibility of such a strange 
—to us—performance as that Mr. Charles 
Kellogg and I witnessed one night in King- 
ston harbor. We were idly lounging about 
the wharf of the United Fruit Company, 
waiting for the Admiral Sampson to take 
us back to Philadelphia, our cameras, with 
every plate already exposed, having been 
stored away with our baggage. Otherwise 
we might have gotten some kind of a pic- 
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ture, even in the failing light, of the strange 
scene before us. Two negro fishermen had 
put out their net, as the great circle of 
buoys or floats indicated, and had stationed 
themselves at one side with their boat. All 
would be quiet for a few moments until 
suddenly with a great shouting, which was 
taken up by a crowd of coolies on shore, 
the two negroes would rap loudly with 
their paddles on the side of the boat. In- 
stantly mullets would flash out of the green 
water, trying to jump over the boat into the 
water beyond both boat and net. They 
jumped out of the water six feet or so 
from the boat, and would surely have 
cleared everything had it not been for a 
net which was hung on poles like a fence, 
and which invariably threw the mullets 
back into the bottom of the boat. This was 
repeated over and over until the catch num- 
bered dozens, from two to six or seven 
being caught each time the pounding and 
shouting was resorted to. Certainly noth- 
ing could be more characteristic of the 
tropics than such a performance, yet our 
friends at home have always called it a fish 
story. The mullets are a silver fish, about 
the size of herring, except that they are 
rounder, being in shape like our chubbs. 
They were great jumpers. When we drew 
a seine for alligators in the Salt Ponds at 
Port Henderson the mullets jumped all 
over the net, in and out, just for the fun 
of it apparently. Great numbers of them 
are caught with dynamite by simply prim- 
ing it and throwing it into the water, when 
the silly mullets at once dart up and swim 
around and around until the dynamite ex- 
plodes and kills them all. At Port Hen- 
derson I threw stones from the dock when 
in the clear water I could see the mullets 
appear as if by magic, darting about the 
stone in a whirling circle. How such habit 
originated it is hard to imagine. 

“ At any rate it made a beautiful picture; 
the green water below flashing forth the 
silver fish, the old dugout with its half- 
naked, muscular negroes, the coolies in 
their flowing robes of every color on shore, 
the cocoanuts of barbaric splendor rising 
against the Blue Mountains that in turn 
rose into the very clouds.” 


BLACK CHIPMONKS 


I have lived in a chipmonk region all my 
life, and have never seen a black one, yet 
black ones do occur. I have just received 
a photograph of one seen in the Catskills, 
and a correspondent at Bath, N. Y., writes 
me of one she has seen there for two sea- 
sons. I have not yet heard of a black red 
squirrel, though black gray ones are oc- 
casionally seen. Black woodchucks and 
black foxes are probably the result of the 
same law of variation. 
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SPORTING DOG 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


OST writers advise amateurs not to 
train their own shooting dogs, on the 
principal of every man to his trade. In the 
general interest of field education the con- 
trary advice should be given. The ama- 
teur who trains his own dog may not queer 


the dog, and cannot fail to do himself a 
world of good. It is a fact of statistics that 
nine dogs are well trained for the field 


where one man is qualified to associate with 
either a dog of good field manners or a 
sportsman of discretion. Graduates in the 
school of experience will agree without dis- 
sent that the training of dogs is a lesser 
problem than that of training the men who 
do the shooting. Among the drawbacks of 
the sport is the misfortune that in almost 
every party there is an individual who acts 
the rdle of salt in the ice cream and fly in the 
ointment. He yells at every new movement 
of the dog; he breaks shot; he cannot let 
the dog retrieve in peace, but must rush 
up and grab the bird; he will shoot at 
rabbits and larks; he does everything to 
make the dog commit the faults which a 
year of education has barely corrected; 
then he spreads reports about your “no 
good” pointers and your cheating trainer. 

There is the man who sends a young dog 
to a trainer; lets the latter work just long 
enougr: to establish a yard obedience; 
writes in a hurry ior the dog to go on a 
‘ aunt”; does not take the trouble to learn 
what methods and orders the trainer has 
used or whether the animal is in a physical 
condition for endurance; swears at dog and 
trainer because he doesn’t find an exact 
machine in work and a trolley car in stay- 
ing power. 

Dogs could do with less schooling if the 
men who used them had more. There 
would be more dogs of the bien élevés class 
if nobody might shoot over them except 
those who could prove a character for at 
least letting them alone. 

But these corrupters of dog youth are 
not to be exterminated or cured. It is 
rather a waste of time to discourse upon 
their shortcomings. 

Training dogs for the gun is an art of 
some detail, and this chapter can only men- 
tion the leading principles. If the amateur 
wishes to master the art as it is practised 
in America, he can find the directions in the 
books of Mr. Waters, or in the smaller but 
excellent treatise of Mr. Haberlein. 

Upon one general proposition I should 
like to lay especial emphasis. I is that a 
dog should have a chance to ripen under 
experience. Lessons hurriedly crammed do 
not take root in either the human or canine 
mind. Slow development is nearly always 
the best development. It should be the rule, 
if one desires his dogs to be really finished 





and perfected, to leave them with a reliable 
trainer for two seasons. Some of the best 
dogs reach their form slowly, preserving 
their natural good qualities only by com- 
ing under discipline without the severity 
of a rushed education. When Mr. Burdett 
bought Cincinnatus’s Pride as a young dog, 
the selection was made on account of the 
dog’s beauty and attractive disposition. Mr. 
Burdett expected to get a shooting dog for 
his Southern trips. Richards, I think, was 
his trainer at that time. Mr. Burdett 
owned Anne of Abbotsford, one of the best 
field trial winners of the day. After the 
trainer had had the two together in the 
Northwest for several months, he wrote to 
Mr. Burdett saying that, unless he was mis- 
taken, he would have a surprise ready in a 
few weeks. A little later came a letter say- 
ing that Pride was beating Anne in the class 
of his work. Mr. Burdett was indeed sur- 
prised and doubtful; but permitted the 
trainer to have his way, and the dog world 
knows the flashing career of Pride in the 
Southern trials of the next season. 

The pointer, Jingo, was another case of 
late development. In his first experience 
he had not a great deal of speed and almost 


no style. The superficial observer would 
have called him a good, reliable shooting 
prospect. Under sensible training he grad- 


ually increased his range and speed until 
he reached the form which made him the 
crack pointer in both his derby and all- 
age years. 

A finished 


dog retrieves promptly to 


order from land and water; “heels” at a 
word, and remains until ordered out; it is 
quiet in buggy or wagon; respects the 


whistle and obeys the hand of his handler 
at any distance; is steady to shot and wing; 
neglects rabbits and all fur; backs at sight 
of a decisive point. 

Comparatively few dogs are polished to 
the extent of being perfect im all these re- 
spects. Field trial work calls for the least 
allowable restraint. In America the ten- 
dency is to break dogs, even for the gun, 
as little as comfort and efficiency permit. 
the main proposition is that the dog must 
find birds, and without delay. An American 
shot will pardon mistakes and lack of 
polish; incompetency, never. Fancy ac- 
complishments only irritate the American 
when the “get there” abilities are weak. 
Still, a really educated dog does all these 
things I have named, and does them cheer- 
fully. Since American shooting calls for a 
higher class of efficiency than the sport de- 
mands in Great Britain, it is the more im- 
perative that a trainer should have plenty 
of time in which to inculcate the self-con- 
trol of education without diminishing range, 
speed, and zest in the search. 
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A trainer cannot give knowledge to a 
dog; that comes only with natural intelli- 
gence and experience. What the trainer 
does is to establish habits contrary to the 
dog’s natural inclinations. This can be 
done by lessons many, many, many times 
repeated. The principle is stated in the 
phrase, “steady coercion, sympathetically 
applied.” 

What the bow is to the fiddler, the ham- 
mer to the smith, the color-box to the 
painter, the check-cord is to the dog trainer. 
There are men who will tell you that they 
train by stinging their dogs with bird shot 
when not obedient. Others tell you that 
thumping with a stick, or punching with a 
gun-barrel, or a few kicks in the ribs will 
do the work. For that kind of men that 
kind of training may be all right. A dog 
often becomes good by mere experience in 
spite of such obstacles, but his goodness 
must not be credited to the mistake in 
treatment. The many uses of the check- 
cord, combined with the spike collar, need 
not be recited, but, in a general way, the 
amateur can make no mistake if he under- 
stands that the check-cord is used in estab- 
lishing nearly all the acts which a field 
dog learns to perform as a part of train- 
ing. With the cord you make a dog under- 
stand precisely what it is you want him to 
do. If he disobeys or makes a mistake, he 
realizes what you mean when he receives 
correction. 

Retrieving is the main trouble of the 
trainer, and may be said to include nearly 
all the other things in his repertory. That 
is, in the course of teaching a dog to re- 
trieve, you could incidentally teach him to 
obey almost any other order. 

The great central rule is to make the dog 
obey one simple command at a time and 
not confuse him with anything else. Pa- 
tiently compel him to follow a simple direc- 
tion over. and over again until he connects 
the order instantly with the act. First make 
him sit on his haunches until he hears the 
word of release; then make him hold a pad 
in his mouth until similarly relieved; then 
make him pick it up from the floor; then 
fetch it from a little distance. After this 
yard breaking is satisfactory, take him in 
the field and make him go through the same 
performances many times with a dead bird. 
Even then, when he gets under the excite- 
ment of regular hunting, he will forget the 
lesson. 

Here is where the amateur often de- 
moralizes the dog’s education. He becomes 
interested in hunting and wants to shoot 
and get birds. He indulges the dog’s dis- 
obedience and piles up trouble for subse- 
quent efforts at education. The imperative 
rule is not to mix the human desire to get 
game with the process of teaching the dog. 
You must let the birds be entirely second- 
ary until the dog retrieves not only reliably 
but with good manners. 

Nowadays, nobody cares for a natural 
retriever. Natural retrieving means that 
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the dog recovers birds when he feels like it 
and that he falls into many bad habits. A 
modern trainer does not regard a dog’s 
natural retrieving as having any bearing 
on the subject. The animal must retrieve 
under a force system and strictly to order. 

Many sportsmen do not permit their dogs 
to retrieve, believing that it interferes with 
the class of the work, and that it leads to 
such annoyances as the chewing of birds 
and constant pottering after imaginary 
dead game. Some like to shoot with a 
brace of high-class dogs which do not re- 
trieve and a quiet old chap which does 
nothing else. As a rule, however, the 
American field shot does not own many 
dogs and insists upon retrieving. 

Backing is often naturally or quickly 
acquired, but more often it is a matter of 
compulsion to make a dog promptly recog- 
nize another’s point. Some dogs otherwise 
excellent are extremely jealous, and are un- 
happy unless they can carry their noses a 
little in front. Llewellin setters are espe- 
cially erratic in this respect. A good trainer 
has his dogs stop quickly at a word or 
whistle and practices them with a cord in 
the field until they obey without question. 
The order generally consists of some defi- 
nite word, such as “whoa,” accompanied 
with the straight holding up of the hand. 
In this way backing can afterwards be 
quickly taught in actual work; the whistle 
signal to stop being accompanied with the 
hand command. 

Dealing with a timid or gunshy dog is a 
necessary part of the art. It is a fact that 
a great many of the very cleverest dogs, 
both pointers and setters, are at first gun- 
shy. The usual method of treatment is to 
fire small pistol loads around the yard until 
the dog ceases to pay attention. Some 
trainers use the pistol whenever the dogs 
are called out to feed. Making this a regu- 
lar practice, young dogs are supposed to as- 
sociate feeding with the noise and do not 
require any special lessons. 

Re sem training does not expect a dog 

- charge” or lie down to shot or wing. 
The idea is that the dog handles his work 
better if he is permitted to observe where 
the birds go. This, however, is a matter 
of taste and some owners still wish their 
dogs to charge. 

In nearly all American country there is 
a great deal of early annoyance on account 
of rabbits. Many dogs cease of their own 
accord to pay much attention to rabbits 
after a few birds have been shot over 
them, but as a rule a bird dog will point 
on rabbit. The chief troubie occurs less 
from the rabbits themselves than from the 
presence of scent where rabbits are at all 
abundant; certain dogs being prone to pot- 
ter over it and false point. 

A watchful trainer with a few sharp 
orders to “go on” is generally able to get 
rid of this difficulty after a short time. The 
main thing is to never shoot a rabbit or to 
pay any attention to it yourself. If you do 
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not mind it, a dog will not be slow to fol- 
lgw your example. 

Foxhounds and beagles are not trained. 
They are “entered,” or practised, when 


hounds. 
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infectant, or “blood purifier,” and while 
not a specific for distemper, is by all odds 
the most valuable among the simple medi- 
cines so far applied to that disease. The 
young by having short runs with the warn is from three to eight grains, accord- 


ing to the dog’s age, three times a day. 


Greyhound training is a fine art of itseff, Hyposulphite of soda is used for the same 


but rather resembles the management of a 
racehorse. The object is not discipline but 
to put in the highest possible physical con- 
dition. The only teaching consists in slip- 
ping a few times on hares to inculcate 
readiness in leaving slips and in scoring. 
The trainer avoids unnecessary work on 
hares, as the greyhound is likely to learn 
too much and becoine “ cunning.” 

In the matter of caring for dogs the gen- 
eral theory is simple. Every dog is natural- 
ly a vagabond and is the better for a bit 
of opportunity to loaf and wander. But 
in the case of valuable animals the liberty 
is rarely permissible. As far as the dog’s 
welfare is concerned, the simplest form of 
kennel is as good as any. That consists of 
cheap wire fence and a rough board sleep- 
ing-place. The only necessary points are 
that the sleeping-place be free from 
draughts and dry. If it can be made deep 
and dark, the dog will be happier. From 
that provision up to the most elaborate 
and ornate kennel is a matter of the owner’s 
taste and has little to do with the good 
of the dog. I would rather have a cheap, 
rough kennel and change it from one piece 
of ground to another at least once a year, 
than to have the most expensive affair so 
situated that dogs must remain on the same 
ground for many years. If a man under- 
takes to raise puppies, he will find that in 
a year or two one piece of ground becomes 
a hatching-place of distemper and of dis- 
temper in the worst form. I really be- 
lieve that it is better to leave puppies on 
the open ground without a roof over their 
heads than to place them in a kennel where 
other dogs have been kept for any length 
of time. The most lavish use of disinfect- 
ants will not secure immunity, though it 
reduces the danger. 

A great physician said last year in a con- 
vention that with only four medicines near- 
ly all diseases could be treated in common 
practice: calomel, quinine, carbolic acid, 
and iodide of potash. Dogs have exactly 
the same diseases which afflict men, and re- 
spond to the same medicines. With some 
changes these four standard remedies are 
all that the owner will ordinarily find nec- 
essary. The dog physiology is particularly 
susceptible to calomel, and that mineral 
should never be used. Substitute castor oil 
or cascara for calomel, and the medicine 
chest is pretty nearly full, except for san- 
tonin and areca nut against the great en- 
emy—worms. Santonin is used for young 
dogs and in the case of common worms; 
the areca nut for tapeworm. Carbolic acid, 
of course, is for external skin troubles and 
wounds. Salicylate of soda should take 
the place of iodide. It is an intestinal dis- 


purpose. It would be useful also if the 
owner could have at hand a bottle of salad 
or olive oil. Dogs are prone to eat bones 
and other hard substances, and these cause 
frequent obstructions. The oil is given in 
wine-glass quantities as a lubricant. It 
has been for years an honored belief that 
dogs should be fed on bones. No doubt 
they can digest bones much better than can 
other domestic animals. Nevertheless, a 
dog risks his life when he swallows sharp- 
pointed bones, and the wise kennelman will 
not permit risks in the case of valuable 
animals. The well-known setter, Kings- 
ton, died in that way, and hundreds of 
other deaths can be traced to the same 
cause. 

It is easy to give a dog liquid medicine 
if one person will hold his jaws shut while 
the other pulls out the pouch of the mouth 
and pours in the liquid. 

If there is but one dog, ordinary table 
scraps are the best food. In a large ken- 
nel it is better to follow the usual grey- 
hound practice of feeding “ stirabout,” 
which in this country consists of corn meal 
thoroughly boiled with some kind of cheap 
meat scraps; usually, in the West, crack- 
lings from the packing houses. For pup- 
pies the best food is milk, or soup, thick- 
ened with graham bread. A very cheap and 
most useful variation for all ages is ordin- 
ary beans or peas, thoroughly boiled with 
pork to impart the meat flavor and relish. 

In active training field-dog men could 
learn a great deal from greyhound trainers. 
There are few handlers of shooting dogs 
who know how to get, or keep their dogs 
in good condition. For the last week of 
a greyhound’s training and when he is at 
a meeting, he is fed on a manufactured 
biscuit in the morning and solid, raw, lean 
beef in the evening. A greyhound seems to 
get both blood condition and nervous en- 
ergy on this feeding, and I have no doubt 
that a setter, or pointer, on the eve of a 
field trial would come to a sharper edge if 
fed something the same way. While field 
dogs are not as delicate or as liable to 
suffer from exposure as greyhounds, they 
have their susceptibilities and need some 
care, other than they get at field trials, to 
guard against congestions, exhaustions, and 
the effects of extreme weather. 

In a-field trial kennel is usually a tank 
filled with “dip” to destroy fleas and pre- 
vent mange. The favorite solution—liked 
because it does not hurt the eyes and facili- 
tates the quick work of “sousing” the dog, 
head and all—is lye and sulphur. A box 
of extra strong concentrated lye is dis- 
solved and into the water is stirred four 
or fiye pounds of sulphur over a fire. This 
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mixture is diluted with about a barrel of 
water and is ready for use. Some ken- 
nelmen add an ounce or two of sulphuric 
acid. 

These are the essential accessories of the 
regular kennel. Nothing else needs to be 
said except that it saves money and trouble 
to call a veterinary when serious sickness 
first appears. While that advice is good, 
the owner of a dog should also have the 
books of Dr. Wesley Mills and “ Ashmont” 
in his library. 

One crime of the kennel the humane 
societies should place among the objects 
of their labor. It is the severe working 
of a pregnant female—a practice due to a 
superstition about the hunting instinct be- 
ing strengthened in the pups. After the 
life of the young mammal has once begun, 
all the dam will ever do is to furnish nutri- 
tion and guard from enemies. Cold science 
knows that a foetus is as much a parasite 
as a tapeworm. Severe work and excite- 
ment interfere sadly with nutrition, and a 
bitch so treated is very likely to have pup- 
pies so weakened that they will develop 
rickets or other diseases. Shun the man 
who would sell you puppies nourished by 
a mother overworked in her pregnancy. He 
would as well be praising blind or idiotic 
ancestry. Good dogs may come from such 
an uniortunate mother, but they do not 
start with a square chance. 

Another superstition which causes as 
much troublous apprehension to the breed- 
er as any, is a belief that when a female 
is mated with an undesirable male, sub- 
sequent litters by other males are affected. 
Without going into the reasons, it may be 
said conclusively that this is a phy sical im- 
possibility and that breeders need never 
give it a thought. If there were anything 
in it, the Hanover family of race-horses 
would not be thoroughbreds, for Bourbon 
Belle had a trotting colt before she foaled 
Hanover. 

One more superstition—the mad-dog 
scare. Personally I do not believe that 
there is such a specific disease as hydro- 
phobia from a bite. There are tetanus, 
meningitis, strychnine poisoning and a ra- 
bies which can be communicated by contact. 
In practice such things are all to be dreaded. 
Don’t be alarmed about hydrophobia, but 
keep your eye on a dog which begins to act 
queerly. Isolate him, give him a purgative, 
and, send for the veterinary. 


KENNEL NOTES 

Distemper is not yet under the mastery of 
science. Every good practical hint is to be 
circulated. While not convinced, I am in- 
clined to think that the open-air cure, win- 
ter or summer, is the indicated treatment; 
with, necessarily, the best available medi- 
cine. can mention one of several ex- 
amples within my own knowledge. Prince 
Hal, a greyhound which afterward won 
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some stakes in California, was afflicted with 
a virulent case when I had him at my 
house in St. Louis. He was kept in a dry 
and heated place, not a draught being al- 
lowed to reach him. This was, I thought, 
the correct method. The case became hope- 
less, apparently. The dog was so weak that 
he literally could not lift his head. Mr. E. 
J. Brown, then his trainer, removed him, as 
I did not wish to have him die at my place. 
Mr. Brown believed in open air. He placed 
the dog in an outbuilding and simply force- 
fed him on milk, eggs and sherry. Hal not 
only recovered, but so healthfully that not 
a blemish or weakness remained as a re- 
minder of the distemper. And it was, too, 
a wet and cold March, tlhe worst of distem- 
per weather. I may also add, however, that 
Mr. Brown lost two good dogs in the same 
epidemic. 

As to medicine, I rather think now that 
quinine is none too good for a dog. In 
addition to intestinal correctives, like sul- 
phur or salicylate of soda, I should use 
phenacetin or some other coal-tar depres- 
sent to lessen the heart-exhaustion of the 
terrific fever which attends a severe case. 
Everybody knows that dogs do not die of 
distemper itself, but of consequent weak- 
ness. If you can avoid that you can nearly 
always effect a cure. 


If there is one trick more than another 
now needed in the professional training of 
dogs for the gun, it is that of dealing suc- 
cessfully with sensitive dispositions. Most 
modern setters, and fully haif of the point- 
ers, are liable to damage from rough 
treatment. And nine out of ten country 
“breakers,” with a goodly proportion of 
high-priced trainers, are anything but tact- 
ful in their handling. Few people know 
how many dogs are more or less addicted 
to blinking; a bad habit resulting from a 
fear of penalty for doing some wrong thing 
about birds. I know some of both breeds 
which will work with apparent industry 
hour after hour, and never notice a bird 
if there is a noisy and meddlesome stranger 
along. I am just sending south a young 
dog which was accustomed to the gun from 
weaning-time. He was, and is, no more 
afraid of the gun than I am. A friend to 
whom I gave him last fall sent him to a 
rural trainer, whose only way with dogs is 
to yell and fight when he objects to any- 
thing of omission or commission. The 
youngster promptly proceeded to become 
handler-shy, and that included a species of 
gun-shyness. The owner mournfully re- 
ported to me that the dog was of no ac- 
count. It came back into my possession, 
and will next season be one of the best 
shooting dogs in my State. This is not a 
single case. I know of hundreds in some 
degree similar. I could tell of a field-trial 
dog which cost $1,000 and was worth more 
at the time. He is an animal which will 
break his heart trying for anybody who pets 
him, and hacks into the commonplace under 
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severity. He has been very nearly a failure 
in field trials for two years, though a 
phenomenal winner in his early form. 
Maybe nobody should own anything but 
bold dogs which can take coarse discipline. 
Still, since that rule would throw out a big 
proportion of the very best pointers and 
setters, it seems better to teach the trainers 
a little discrimination. 


When amateurs are about to take up 
for themselves the training of dogs for 


the field, they always make the mistake of 
trying to do too many things in a hurry. 
Even if they have the patience to persist, 
they put the dogs and themselves in a state 


of confusion. A dozen things are half 
done; and that is scarcély better than not 
doing at all. An amateur should always 


remember that if he can once make a dog 
stop at command—using the spoken word 
when near-by and the whistle for distances 
—he controls the situation. When using 
the check-cord it is time well spent if he 
puts in a half an hour a day for a month 


simply making the dog stop to order and 
wait for further sign of action. Never 
argue with a dog. Use one simple word 


or one simple. signal of the whistle, and 
use it with patient repetition until the dog 
obeys reliably and cheerfully. Achieve 
that much of perfect control, and you have 
a fairly good shooting dog; because with 
that discipline you can apply the csamenel 
to backing, to steadiness before and behind, 
to ranging and to the subsequent more in- 
tricate process of retrieving. The amateur 
cannot too firmly remember that the entire 
business of training a dog for shooting 
rests upon the principle of stopping to 
order and waiting for the next command. 

It is useless to apply to dogs the modern 
theory of child instruction which looks to 
the calling forth of the higher faculties. 
To tell the truth, even in the case of chil- 
dren, my own impression is that the old- 
fashioned drudgery of the English schools, 
with its many hours at Latin and Greek 
verses, was better than the modern fad. 
That, however, calls for argument, and 
argument is not needed here. Certain it is 
that for a dog the establishment of disci- 
pline by a cool, constant, patient, intermi- 
nalfle repetition of a definite order is the 
effective plan; and that the basis of it all 
consists of instant suspension of action to 


command, which makes everything else 
comparatively easy when it is once estab- 
lished. 


In English setters, the Laveracks have in 
the past two years reached a command over 
their classes in the bench shows as complete 
at that which has been attained for years in 
the British shows. From Seattle to Boston 
the Laveracks win wherever they are 
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shown, under every judge who has repu- 
tation enough to be worth while. 

On the other hand, the Laveracks simply 
make themselves ridiculous in a field trial, 
where the Llewellins hold a_ supremacy 
challenged only by the best of the pointers. 

It seems inconsistent to the point of ab- 
surdity that a breed supposed to be per- 
petuated for active field purposes should be 
thus separated into two varieties. There is, 
however, a reason behind it. Beauty and 
symmetry should be an aim in type; so 
should the highest powers in field compe- 
tition. Since the two things have no natu- 
ral connection, it is inevitable that if the 
competition in each line is severe the ex- 
tremes will widely differentiate. Each ex- 
treme type can be used by the gentleman- 
owner, modifying his kennel to suit his 
own fancy. 


This suggests a word or two on the 
limitless topic of how to breed. There are 
no absolute rules in breeding, but there are 
two which stand out among the others. 
One is that success is most likely to lie 
along the path of breeding every year to the 
latest and best winners. The initial expense 
of so doing is a comparatively small item, 
and all the subsequent disbursements of 
time and money are the same for worthless 
dogs as for the best. The history of all 
animal breeding is that progress lies in 
selecting winners for mating. In dogs this 
applies to breeding for bench type as well 
as for field performance. 

The other rule is that for bench purposes 
the best results are likely to follow from 
breeding for head qualities. If we were dis- 
cussing entireties it might not seem wise 
to choose a mere outline which has no rela- 
tion to functional vigor or to any practical 
activity. But the practical fact remains that 
on the bench nearly every breed stands or 
falls by the perfection of head outline; and 
also that perfection of head is the most dif- 
ficult point to reach. Of course, the rule 
is to aim at perfection at all points, but 
the proper practice is to be absolutely cer- 
tain about head first, and then do the best 
you can with the rest. 

The observer at bench shows will easily 
recall how true this is of bulldogs, Boston 
terriers, collies, cockers, setters, pointers 
and about all the other leading breeds. 

In breeding for field trials the first neces- 
sity is speed and high spirit. Here again, 
though you must wish for every other ex- 
cellence which the judges watch in the 
trials, the difficult point to attain, and the 
one which catches the judges first, is the 
combination of speed and unslackening 
hunt. In breeding the ‘practice is to get 
that quality at all hazards and take some 
chances with other things. 





HOW TO KEEP GAME AND FISH IN CAMP 


By DAN BEARD 


AMPNESS, 

heat and 

blow flies are 

all enemies to 

fresh meat, 

nevertheless 

butchers often 

wrap their meat 

in wet cloths to 

preserve it; but, 

after the cloth 

is adjusted they 

are careful to 

place the meat 

in a cool spot, 

where the damp 

cloth protects it 

from the flies, and at the same time helps 

to retain a low temperature. There are 

other people who immerse meat in water 

and seal it by a coating of melted butter, 

lard, or tallow on top of the water, the jar 

is then placed in the coolest available spot. 

Few campers, however, carry stone jars 

to the woods with them, and none have jars 

of sufficient dimensions to hold a haunch 

of venison, a saddle of big horn, or a large 

hunk of hear meat. Personally, I have 

never tried either of the above methods, but 

at my permanent camp in the Appalachian 

highlands of Pennsylvania, I have had great 

success with some old barrel hoops and a 

piece of mosquito netting. By the way, the 

latter should form part of the dunnage of 

every camper, it takes up but little space, 

and is useful as a minnow net for securing 

live bait, as well as a bar to keep flies off 

of meat and mosquitos from the campers. 
The construction of 


THE BIG TINK MEAT SAFE 


is very simple, the stick, A (Fig. 1), is cut 
leaving the stumps of branching protrud- 
ing, from which to hang the provisions; a 
bit of twine is tied to the A stick at B’ 
(Fig. 1), and then knitted on by a series of 
half hitches, as shown by B” (Fig. 1), and 
fastened to a support (B, Fig. 1). Sev- 
eral hoops are now fastened to a piece of 
mosquito netting, and the netting gathered 
at top and bottom, where it is secured with 
a bit of string. 





I always hang this in the shade, high 
enough to be out of reach of predacious 
animals, and where the wind blows the 
hardest. 

To get the meat or fish, it is only neces- 
sary to unfasten the “pucker” string at 
the bottom, reach up, unhook the meat and 
remove it. For the benefit of the helpless 
fellow, one always finds in every group of 
men and boys, I will add that barrel hoops 
are not necessary although very convenient, 
and if there be no such material in your 
camp, hoops may easily be made of slender 
branches bent into the form of a circle 
and bound in that position with a piece of 
string. The camper who goes into the woods 
Ww ithout a supply of twine and string, will 
be likely to go shooting and leave his shells 
at home. Accidents on the trail sometimes 
deprive one of many things which were 
thoughtfully provided for the convenience 
of camp life. The man who goes supplied 
with string in his luggage, will have odd 
pieces in his pockets, and if these fail him 
he will be sufficiently resourceful to manu- 
facture his own twine from tamarack roots, 
the inner bark of trees, rawhide or similar 
material as described in a previous number 
of OuTING. 

The Big Tink Safe protects its contents 
from the attacks of blow flies, allows a free 
circulation of air around the meat, which 
soon drys the outer surface and forms a 
paper-like coating or skin that preserves the 
inside meat from decay. 

Never allow two pieces of meat to hang 
touching each other, for the point of cqn- 
tact will remain moist, be sought by flies, 
and be the part that first becomes tainted. 
Cut away all bloody portions and pieces 
where the juices of the meat collect; such 
places invite decomposition and blow flies. 

The small boys are our most practical 
naturalists, and when an urchin wishes 
some large blue bottle flies for his pin and 
cork cage, he seeks his prey down the area- 
way of the outside cellar steps, he knows 
that these flies avoid the upper air. If you 
have no mosquito netting in camp take a 
hint from the small boy and hang your 
meat as high as possible where there is 
wind and shade. 

Nature is full of apparent contradictions, 
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but they are only apparent and are caused 
by the modifying influence of unconsidered 
trifles; an instance of this apparent contra- 
diction is 


THE MCDONALD LAKE MEAT SAFE 


which, in place of being high and dry, is 
low and necessarily damp, for it is sus- 
pended over a mountain stream. A frame- 
work, representing in form a cubical box, 
is covered with mosquito netting, and hung 
over one of these cold mountain streams of 
the McDonald Lake country just as the 
Big Tink Safe is suspended in a dry, windy 
place, but in the former case the water is 
so cold that it chills the atmosphere imme- 
diately above it, forming a cool and even 
temperature. At some of the lumber camps 
in the State of Washington, is built a regu- 
lar little shanty of boards over the water 
and the meat for the camp is hung in this 
dark, cool place. 

In a hunter’s or fisherman’s camp, how- 
ever, one seldom has boards or planks with 
which to construct shanties, and Fig. 2 
shows a simple method of building a meat 
safe of the rustic material furnished by the 
forest, and Fig. 3 the same partially 
thatched with bows, the bottom or floor in 
each case is omitted to better show con- 
struction. 

Such meat houses when finished should 
also have thatched floors, which shut out 
the flies, but admit a free circulation of air. 

Up in the north woods the campers are 
wont to suspend their meat about six feet 
above the camp-fire, C (Fig. 4), wheré the 
smoke drys the outside and preserves the 
inner meat. A and B show a simple ar- 
rangement for this purpose, but the over- 
hanging branches of a tree is often handy 
and saves trouble. 

Another instance of the use the cool air 
produced by cold water is shown in 


THE KOOTENAY FISH SAFE, 


or Kootenai, as it is often spelled, which 
consists of nothing more than an ordinary 
packing box set in the bank of a stream, 
where the cold spring waters trickle 
through and chill the soil. The diagram 
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shows the box without a lid and with the 
front removed to display the interior. The 
box should be set in the ground only at 
spots where the water will drain off with- 
out filling the box, as it will in the sloping 
bank of a stream. 

In some parts of the South, the market 
fishermen dig holes in the beach and bury 
their first catch in the cold, wet sand, and 
there allow it to remain until they have 
secured a sufficient number of fish for the 
market, but the Kootenay method is neater 
and better, and is used successfully by the 
group of market fishermen at Slocan Junc- 
tion near the outlet of Kootenay Lake. 
These men catch all their trout with a fly 
and ship them to Nelson, B. C., for the 
consumption of the citizens who do not 
fish. Slocan Junction is a wild spot, with 
ripping, booming waterfalls, and is one of 
the most picturesque fishing spots on the 
continent. It is too bad that the market 
fishermen should have settled there, but 
since they have, the sportsmen proper can 
at least be benefited by adopting the market 
man’s idea for keeping trout fresh in camp. 
One will probably not have a packing case 
to use as a cold storage room for one’s fish, 
but a box is not necessary. for 


A BIRCH BARK KOOTENAY FISH SAFE 


will answer all purposes and be sweeter 
than an old packing case which has been 
knocked about in dirty freight cars and 
dirtier depots. 

To make a fish safe of birch bark is 
simplicity itself (see Fig. 6). After the 
excavation is made line it with a carpet 
of birch bark, then drive in the stakes, as 
shown in the diagram, then wind a. piece 
of bark around the outside of the stakes, 
make a cover of a flat stone or another 
piece of bark, and the cold storage room is 
finished. The fish, as may be seen in Fig. 
5, are strung on sticks, and the latter are 
laid in notches cut to receive them. The 
trout are first cleaned and then strung on 
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sticks. When hung ina 
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cold receptacle of this 
kind, separated from 
each other so as to allow 
a free circulation of air, 
they will keep fresh and 
sweet a remarkably long 
time. 

Should there be no 
convenient birch trees, 
the green bark from 
some other tree will an- 
swer, although it will 
probably be more diffi- 
cult to handle. 

But one may be fishing 
in a country devoid of 
big trees, or where they 
are so scarce that it 
would be almost a crimi- 
nal act to mutilate or kill one, and in that 
case 
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A STONE KOOTENAY 


may be constructed in a few moments after 
the plan shown by Fig. 7. 

Every angler knows that heat and flies 
are not the ‘only dangers to which his catch 
is subjected, for the woods are full of little 
creatures which delight in stealing the an- 
gler’s fish. Probably the worst thief among 
the camp prowlers is the mink, and there- 
fore your fish safe should be built mink 
proof. If the lid to the box is of light ma- 
terial, it must be held down by stones or 
logs of sufficient 
weight to keep out 
trespassers. 

I have seen 
water snakes carry 
away fish which 
exceeded the di- 
mensions required 
by the game laws. 
The American 
white-footed 
mouse will steal a 
fish much larger 
than himself, and 
do it out of pure 
mischief, for I have 
proved by experi- 
ment that he does 
not eat them. In 
the Western moun- 
tains, along such streams as dash down the 
canyons and gulleys which furrow the al- 
most perpendicular sides of Lake Chelan, 
there are many large wood rats with squir- 
rel- like tails, known to the natives as 

“pack rats.” These mischievous mountain 
brownies will not hesitate to steal anything 
from a revolver to a set of false teeth, and, 
as may be imagined, one’s fish should be 
securely housed in a country where the 
pack rats abound. 

It is a mistaken idea that fish are not 
good unless eaten fresh from the water. 

Black bass, pickerel and perch are im- 
proved by keeping from twelve to twenty- 
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four hours. Under favor- 
able circumstances I have 
kept them three or four 
days, and found that it 
had improved their flavor. 
There is a muddy, dead 
leaf taste frequently pres- 
ent in black bass which 
even onions will not con- 
ceal, but if the bass are 
cleaned immediately 
after being killed, and 
then hung by their tails 
(Fig. 8), and allowed to 
drain for twenty-four 
hours, the mouldy flavor 
is removed. The same 
treatment will remove 
the mucous-like slime so 
abundant in pickerel, and 
leave the white flesh firm and dry, giving 
it a flavor suggestive of lake white fish. 

Wash the fish well, string them through 
a hole made in the roots of their tails, and 
hang them in a dry, shady, but windy place. 
If the wind blows with force, the place need 
not even be particularly dry. 

Prepared in this manner fish keep well, 
and in cold, windy weather they keep a 


remarkably long time. I have little doubt 
that the treatment will work equally as well 
with the spotted beauties as it does with 
alligator-like pickerel and the gamey black 
bass. 

The reader must not suppose that any one 
of these preservative methods will keep 
meat as long as does ice, but neither will 
it incur the same danger that the cold stor- 
age does of supplying an unhealthy amount 
of ptomaine poison. It is a notorious fact 
that game kept by dealers in cold storage is 
very dangerous to eat, and that many cases 
occur each year of ptomaine poisoning from 
banquets where cold storage game is served 
to the guests. 

once suffered severely from this in- 
sidious poison which was contained in some 
delicious canned goods that we had at 
camp, but I have yet to hear of a case of 
ptomaine poisoning caused by eating fish 
or game preserved by any of the methods 
here suggested. 

I have omitted to mention the fact that 
fish should be scaled before they are al- 
lowed to dry. 

The practice of hanging birds with their 
entrails unremoved is disgusting, and not at 
all essential to produce a gamey flavor. 





THE 
LEAP OF THE TROUT AND OTHER FISH 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


T will doubtless be remembered that in 

the August issue of OuTING a brief letter 
from Mr. W. H. Blake, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, was printed under the general cap- 
tion, “Do Trout Leap on a Slack Line?” 
In this communication, which was in re- 
sponse to the appeal of the Angling Editor 
to the fraternity at large for opinions and 
experiences on trout waters, Mr. Blake 
made the rather startling statement that 
the large trout of the Laurentian streams 
and lakes seldom failed to jump, when 
hooked, clear of the water. He had seen 
those of three to six pounds frequently do 
so, and one of them cleared a space of 
‘six feet from the point where the fish 
broke water to the place where he returned 
to it.” He also informs us that “one sel- 
dom sees small trout come out of the water 
when hooked.” 

Now, the fact, as was stated in a former 
issue, that trout do or do not jump out . 
the water on a slack line when hooked, 
of far more importance than the ae 
fly-fisherman is apt to consider it to be, for 
an accurate knowledge of the fighting tac- 
tics and resouces of a fish to escape capture 
is as necessary to the angler as the baits 
he uses to lure them. Hence the welcome 

given to several correspondents, earnest and 

intelligent anglers, who write freely their 
opinions based on stream observation and 
experience about the leap of the trout on a 
slack line when hooked. Mr. William B. 
Lee, of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 

‘That the speckled trout of small weight 
will leave the water under pressure of the 
rod and a short line, has been the observa- 
tion of every fisherman, but that the older 

and larger fish of the same family (Salveli- 
nus fontinalis) when given the opportunity 
of a long and consequently slack line and 
the slighter and more intermittent, because 
more remote, pressure of the rod, will de- 
liberately employ as a method of escape 
the well-known tactics of the black bass 
when he leaps from the water in order to 
shake the hook from his mouth, is not, I 
think, in a line with our traditions. 

“While my experience as a fisherman 
may possibly not be so extensive as Mr. 
Blake’s, yet I have taken trout for many 
years and in many waters, including Lau- 
rentian streams, and I am so amazed at the 
novelty of the ideas expressed that I am 
constrained to say I believe they are those 
of an observer whose facts are exceptions 
w hich prove the rule. 

“T have known many a good-sized trout 
take the fly when it is off the surface of the 
water; never have I known one to deliber- 
ately leave the water when hooked except 
possibly when surprised or under the pres- 
sure of untoward circumstances.” 


Mr. Edward L. Morse, of Chocorua, N. 
H., contributes some very interesting ex- 
periences of trout fishing in Europe, and 
takes a very sensible view of “the leap.” 
He writes : 

‘Some of the best trout fishing I have 
ever had as regards size and number, was 
in Germany. It is true that in many of the 
best streams the fishing is carefully pre- 
served, and the angler is compelled to let 
himself be accompanied by an attendant, 
who carries a tub on his back or trundles 
it on a wheelbarrow. This tub is kept 
filled with fresh water, in which the trout 
are retained alive. 

“The streams flow partly through highly 
cultivated fields and past villages and towns. 
This is notably the case with the Ilm near 
Weimar, a famous trout-stream, and the 
Nesse near Eisenach. In both of these 
streams the trout grow to a very large size. 
They are, of course, the German or brown 
trout, and not our Salvelinus fontinalis. 

“T have seen a trout of ten pounds caught 
in a net, and trout of from three to seven 
pounds are very common. I might mention 
parenthetically that netting was allowed 
under certain conditions, because there was 
such an abundance of fish, that the number 
caught by anglers made no apparent impres- 
sion on the quantity. 

“Tt has been my experience on several 
occasions to have these trout leap clear of 
the water, on what you designate a slack 
line; sometimes the instant they felt the 
prick of the hook, sometimes after a long 
rush. I well remember that the very first 
trout I caught in German waters, -a fish of 
about a pound in_ weight, jumped several 
times. This fact, I believe, I mentioned in 
an article written for Outinc in 1885 or 
1886. 

“Tt is true that this leaping of the trout 
was the exeception and not the rule, but 
some of them did undoubtedly come clear 
of the water, not with the fierce shake of 
the black bass, but with the clean leap of 
the land-locked salmon. 

“In fishing for so-called sea-trout in the 
Saguenay River, I remember one trout of 
about a pound which jumped as the Ger- 
man trout had done. There may have been 
other instances which have escaped my 
memory, but this one case I am perfectly 
sure of. 

“Last summer while fly-casting for bass 
in Silver Lake, N. H., I hooked and landed 
a small trout, a true fontinalis of half a 
pound in weight. He also leaped clear of 
the water soon after he felt the prick of the 
hook. 

“T have only cited those instances which 
stand out clearly in my memory. There 
may have been many others which made 
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no particular impression on me, as I had 
come to look upon it as a by no means ex- 
traordinary occurrence. 

“From my experience, therefore, I would 
draw the conclusion that the brook-trout, 
as a rule, fights below the surface, but that 
he will occasionally leave his native element 
in his efforts to escape.’ 

In a later letter Mr. Morse continues on 
the subject: “I do not remember ever to 
have seen a fontinalis leap clear of the 
water on a slack line in the mountain 
streams east of the Alleghanies. The other 
day while trolling for pickerel and black 
bass, a pickerel of about half a pound in 
weight jumped clear of the water after his 
first rush. Now the pickerel, as you know, 
almost always fights below the surface, but 
he will sometimes jump out of the water. 
I think you will find that what is true of 
the pickerel is true of the trout. His in- 
stinct drives him to seek safety in the 
depths, but sometimes, for some reason not 
clear to us, he will seek to rid himself of 
the hook by leaping clear of the water. 

“ Both the pickerel and the trout will leap 
when in freedom, the trout, of course, more 
often than the pickerel, so why not when 
goaded by the prick of the hook?” 

The pickerel of Eastern waters, by which 
is meant the fish with reticulated but ir- 
regular cross bars, not known in waters 
west of the Alleghanies except in the Ozark 
section of Missouri, is credited by our resi- 
dent anglers with a sulky disposition, a de- 
termined down plunger, and the letter of 
Mr. Morse throws a new light upon his 
traits. I have caught possibly many hun- 
dreds of these fish in Greenwood lake and 
other New York and adjacent New Jersey 
waters, and have never known one to leave 
the water, unless forced by the tension of 
the rod or line. The experience of Mr. 
Morse forcibly tells us how little the most 
experienced of us know of our quarry that 
lives in an element that we cannot exist in. 

Mr. A. M. Hicks, of Pocatello, Ore., had 
a fine fight with a big cutthroat trout which 
had the leap trait. He writes: 

“T have caught a good many trout in 
Idaho, my largest weighing seven pounds 
and two ounces. He took the fly just as it 
touched the water. I had him well hooked 
and a tight line, and that trout leaped clear 
of the water three times in succession be- 
fore he ran down stream. The last jump 
he made was at least two feet above the 
surface of the stream. Rainbow 
trout always leap from the water many 
times before you land them.” 

It is conceded that the Rocky Mountain 
trout, the cutthroat, because of the crimson 
slash under the throat-latch, frequently 
leaps when hooked out of the water, and 
that of all aérial acrobats the rainbow trout 
is the representative fish, but the angling 
reader will bear in mind that this social 
talk is about fontinalis, the brook beauty 
of the mountain streams. 

Mr. Otto Luyties, of Chattolanee, Md., 


The Leap of the Trout and Other Fish 


writes: “Is there an authenticated instance 
= record of salmon leaping a fall of ten 
eet? 

The ultimate reach of the leap of the sal- 
mon has been a subject of much discussion 
for several decades among anglers. It has 
been contended with much force of reason- 
ing that when a salmon is found above falls 
that exceed six or seven feet in height they 
do not go by the perpendicular route. They 
are said to climb up, as it were, the abut- 
ments at the edges of the fall. A prominent 
angling writer, Mr. Charles Hallock, writes 
on this stbject from personal observation. 
He says: 

“These abutments are full of pockets 
and crevices and projections over which the 
lateral overflow is constantly spilling in 
greater or less quantity, and it is not a 
difficult matter for a salmon to mount these 
steps gradually, stopping to rest his muscle 
and moisten his gills in the little basins 
which present themselves conveniently at 
hand. In a word, the salmon surmount the 
perpendicular falls by wriggling ‘eel-like up 
the rocky sides. I have taken salmon weigh- 
ing fifteen pounds and over with the hands 
while on the way up.” 

This personal assurance by Mr. Hallock 

of his taking a salmon “in the act,” as 
above described, establishes the fact that 
salmon can “wriggle up” falls of very 
great height, for they have been found 
above those of thirty to forty feet in the 
perpendicular, over which it would be im- 
possible to leap, under any condition of the 
waters. So far our correspondent is still 
in the clouds, but the mists are cleared 
away by Professor A. Landmark, Chief 
Director of the Norwegian Fisheries, who 
some years ago published many interesting 
particulars of his studies of salmon jump- 
ing waterfalls. He is of the opinion that 
the jump depends as much on the currents 
below the fall as the height of it. If there 
is a deep pool right under the fall where 
the water is comparatively quiet, a salmon 
can jump sixteen feet perpendicularly. He 
states that this feat has taken place at the 
Hellefos in the Drams River at Haugesund, 
when two great masts were placed across 
the river for the study of the habits of sal- 
mon so that exact measurements might be 
made. The height of the water in the river, 
of course, varied, but it was, asa rule, when 
the salmon are running sixteen feet below 
these masts. The distance between the two 
was three and a half feet, and the professor 
states that he has seen salmon jump from 
the river below across both masts. 

He also records other measured jumps 
of twelve feet, and further states that when 
a salmon jumps a fall nearly perpendicu- 
lar in shape, it is sometimes able to remain 
in the fall, even if the jump is a foot or two 
short of the actual height. This was proven 
by evidence of the eye, as the fish was seen 
to stand, as it were, trembling for a min- 
ute or two a foot or so below the curl 
of the waters in the same spot, and then 
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with a strong switch of the tail dart above 
the crest of the fall. But, it was said, that 
only the fish which struck the fall straight 
with the snout were able to remain in the 
falling mass of water. 

The discussion on the leap of the trout 
has brought forth a very lively one among 
our correspondents as to the leaping of_the 
small and large-mouthed black bass. The 
subject has become almost “ worm-eaten ” 
from being so long pigeonholed by experi- 
enced anglers who have as a body known 
for years that the small-mouthed black 
bass will almost invariably leap on a slack 
line when hooked, whether fastened in run- 
ning or in quiet waters; that the inward 
rush of a small-mouth, with the resultant 
looping line and the wild aérial leap, is a 
condition that must always be expected and 
met with skill, nerve and speed. The large- 
mouthed has been relegated into the class 
of sluggards on the rod, lacking the verve 
and vivid energy of fight that his more 
spirited congener possesses, being, however, 
under certain environments, gifted with all 
the fighting qualities of his small-mouthed 
brother. 

Mr. J. Winchell Forbes, of Cincinnati, 
sends a very interesting letter on the sub- 
ject of the leaping traits of fishes, particu- 
larly the blass basses, and he then relates 
two experiences which were certainly 
unique in their results. As illustrations of 
what we don’t know and can’t account for 
about fish they are given as Mr. Forbes 
described them: 

3ass fishing is at best but slow business 
in this section, and we find it more condu- 
cive to our peace of mind and restful to 
our muscles, to practice “ still fishing” and 
let the bass hunt us instead of our hunting 
them. In the instance to which I refer, my 
pole was ‘set,’ and I was dolce far niente- 
ing on the bank. A small-mouth took my 
bait—rose to the surface within a foot of 
the float—jumped straight up into the air 
and—what is a mystery to me to this day 
—snapped the slack line. The breaking 
may have been caused by the sudden jerk 
against the half-ounce sinker, as there was 
no other possible fulcrum. I happened to be 
looking at the spot at the time—saw the fish 
plainly, and know that it was a small-mouth. 

“Another instance, in which a large- 
mouth leaped on a slack line, occurred 
while I was fishing in a pond, about ten 
miles from Cincinnati. I had three poles 
‘set,’ and was using large minnows (young 
silver fish) ; I had no faith in the prospects, 
and took unwise chances. One of my lines 
was armed with No. I Sproat. According 
to my custom, when ‘still fishing’ and 
using a float, the minnow was hooked under 
the back fin, so that it would rest naturally 
in the water and be able to swim freely; for 
if there is any one thing that I detest more 
than another, it is a motionless float, when 
I am fishing with live bait. 


“ After a time my float started off, evi- 
dently propelled by a bigger motor than a 
three-inch minnow. I struck, and knew 
that I had a good one. Suddenly the good 
one made an inrush, and before I could 
reel up, he rose near the bank—leaped into 
the air, in full view, and threw the minnow 
out. On examining my bait I found that 
the small hook had turned and was buried 
in the back of the minnow. Now, as the 
bass, which was about a_ three-pounder, 
fought vigorously for some moments, he 
must have been held by something, and that 
something was not the hook. do not 
think it probable that he held the minnow 
in his mouth and was fighting for its pos- 
session, but I believe that he had gorged 
it, and that I held him by friction, until he 
became convinced that there was something 
wrong about that minnow — deliberately 
jumped into the air, and relieved himself 
after the manner of sea-sick people. In 
addition to these two instances of deliberate 
leaping with a purpose, it has often hap- 
pened when I have been fishing on the bot- 
tom for any old thing that would be useful 
for the frying pan, that both small and 
large-mouthed bass have been hooked, and 
the first intimation given me of a ‘bite,’ 
was a leap into the air on an inrush. 

‘The leaping maneuver is not peculiar 
to bass and trout by any means. Owing to 
the dearth of real fishing in this neighbor- 
hood, I amuse myself sometimes by fish- 
ing for carp, and some of my experiences 
with this well misunderstood manipulator 
of fins and tail would paralyze some of our 
bass and trout experts; one of the variety 
which is claimed by Muth, the fish breeder 
of Mt. Healthy, near this city, to be an 
overgrown silver fish, being somewhat on 
the order of an automobile with the bit in 
its mouth (to use an Hibernicism). I have 
known this fish to leap the instant that he 
felt the prick of the hook. The next move 
is always an inrush, followed by a slack 
line, but I have never known them to make 
a second leap, either on a slack or a taut 
line, until they see the landing net, when 
they make up for lost time with a venge- 
ance. I have often had a five-pounder leap 
over the net a dozen times before I could 
get him into the inside and be sure that I’d 
caught a fish. 

“Such experiences lead me to believe that 
all fish that leap when hooked, do so with 
a purpose, and the vicious shake of the head 
that a bass gives while he is in the air, is 
such a perfect imitation of an attempt at 
throwing out the hook, that I am inclined 
to believe that it is not an imitation at all, 
but the genuine article, and hence, even 
throwing aside my actual knowledge that 
they do leap on a slack line, I would con- 
clude that the condition of the line in that 
respect would make no difference.” 

The leap of the carp, when hooked, is 
certainly a unique experience. 





PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE BEGINNER 


II—THE LENS 
By L. W. BROWNELL 


S the lens is rather an important factor 
in photography, although by no means 
absolutely necessary to the taking of a 
photograph, it is well for every one, who 
intends to do any work with a camera, to 
have at least a working knowledge of it. 
Many pictures are lost through ignorance, 
on the part of the operator, of the “possibili- 
ties and limitations of his lens, when a 
very little study upon this subject would 
have taught him the things he should know. 
In the first place we must understand 
that the lens does not form the picture, the 
rays of light do that, and, therefore, it is 
possible to take a photograph without any 
lens;-simply by the means of a small aper- 
ture in the place where the lens should 
be, but of this method I shall not speak 
now. The lens, however, serves. to sift 
and alter the rays of light, permitting a 
few to do what many would not, intensi- 
fying them so that their action on the coat- 
ing of the plates is extremely rapid. 

Of course there are many different makes 
of lenses on the market, from the cheap, 
single lens, composed of but one piece of 
glass, that is placed in the cheapest of hand 
cameras, to those which are the outcome 
of the highest skill of the lens makers and 
are correspondingly expensive. The first 
kind I should advise no one to use for any 
purpose as they are absolutely worthless, 
the latter is often too expensive for the 
uses of the amateur, but there is a happy 
medium found in the ordinary rapid recti- 
linear lens that is suitable for nearly every 
purpose for which a beginner would be apt 
to require it. 

All lenses are fitted with what are called 
“stops” by which the aperture of the lens 
can be made larger or smaller. There are 
three different styles of these stops: the 
Waterhouse stop, which is made in. sepa- 
rate plates that can be slipped into the 
barrel ‘of the lens; the rotating stop, made 
in a round plate that rotates in the barrel 
of the lens, and the diaphragm stop, formed 
by a set of thin plates which open and 
shut like the iris of the eye. This latter 
is the most common and the most desir- 
able form. 

The principal function of the stops is that 
which any beginner in photography dis- 
covers, to overcome the fact that it 1s im- 
possible, with the lens at full aperture, to 
get objects in different planes equally into 
focus at the same time. In order to do this 
the lens must be “stopped down.” I will 
endeavor to explain. There are two terms 
in photography that are often confused; 
depth of focus and depth of field. Depth 
of focus is the distance that the ground 
glass may be moved to and. fro without 
any single object becoming visibly unsharp. 
This distance is very small with the lens 
at full aperture, but increases with each 


smaller stop used. Depth of field is the 
distance between two objects lying in a 
straight line with the camera, each of 
which is at the extremes of the field of 
sharp focus; in other words, it is the width 
of the field in which all objects are in sharp 
focus. This also increases materially with 
each smailer stop used. Thus we may focus 
upon an object at ten feet from the lens 
and we will find that an object five feet 
farther away is out of focus. Now if we 
insert the largest stop and focus again we 
will find that our field of focus has in- 
creased, but still both objects are not sharp 
at the same time, so we must continue to 
use smaller stops until we accomplish this. 
Now, if we again open the lens to its full 
aperture we will find that neither object 
is in sharp focus, but that that point lies 
somewhere between the two. Thus we see 
that, by the use of the stops, the field of 
focus is increased not only away from but 
toward the lens. 

Of course, by the diminishing of the 
aperture and the consequent lessening of 
the light that enters, the action upon the 
plate is not so rapid and the length of ex- 
posure must be increased correspondingly 
with the diminishing of the aperture. It 
is difficult to give any hard and fast rule 
to cover this, it can only be learned by ex- 
perience, but, roughly speaking, the length 
of exposure should be doubled with each 
successively smaller stop used. Stops also 
increase the covering power of a lens, and 
one that will not cover a plate sharply to 
the edges may be made to do so by stop- 
ping down. 

The focal length of a lens is the distance 
between the rear glass of the lens and the 
ground glass when distant objects are in 
sharp focus. The greater the focal length 
of a lens the larger the images which may 
be obtained. 

The term “fixed focus” is often used, 
but its meaning is rather obscure. When 
using the term, however, most workers 
have in mind that point upon which a lens 
may be focussed beyond which point all 
objects will be also in focus. With most 
so-called “ fixed focus cameras” all objects 
beyond a certain distance are, approxi- 
mately, in focus and thus the lens needs 
no focussing, but is always “in focus.” 

It is impossible,“ however, with these 
cameras to get a sharp image of anythir 
nearer than that given distance. 

Lenses need care. They should be kept 
free from dust and constantly covered when 
not in use.- ,Never allow the fingers to 
come into contact with the surface of the 
glass, and in cleaning them do so with some 
soft material other than chamois skin. 
Never put water, ammonia, or any kind of 
acid upon them, but to remove spots a drop 
of alcohol may be used. 





